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THE REST OF THE YEAR WITH 





THE JOURNAL 


MINISTERS, religious educators, public 
school teachers, social workers, parents will 
have much to look forward _to in coming issues 
of Reticious Epucation. It is with certain of 
the more pressing problems of this group that 
the Editorial Staff and Editorial Committee have 
been concerning themselves, and their plans now 
call for a very thorough treatment of these 
problems in the Journal. 


These are problems which reach out into the 
deeper aspects of human life and character and 
are enlisting, in a quest for solutions, the co- 
operative interest of persons associated with va- 
rious groups. The tasks of these groups are 
no longer unique and isolated; there is over- 
lapping and interweaving. Ministers, teachers, 
religious educators, parents find themselves in- 
volved in the same situations, in need of better 
understanding of these situations, and of the 
co-operation of each other in meeting them. 


The broader outlines of plans for the rest of 
this year are sketched below. 


JUNE 
Annual Convention Number 


As previously announced, this number will 
report the 27th Annual Convention of the R. E. 
A., held at Cleveland, April 23 to 25. This was 
generally felt, by those who attended, to be the 
best Convention held in many years. The gen- 
eral topic, ‘‘Social Changes: A critical analysis 
of current social changes and their bearing upon 
theories and methods of character education and 
religious education’’ was discussed by speakers 
from platforms and by delegates in the various 
sectional meetings. Papers bearing upon the 
nature of our present changing civilization, the 
conditions of various institutions in the light of 
these changes and the adaptations necessary to 
meet the situation were presented. Ellsworth 
Faris, Sociology, University of Chicago; John 
Herman Randail, Jr., Philosophy, Columbia 
University ; Samuel McCrea Cavert, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America; H. 
Paul Douglass, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research; Frank ii Bruno, Sociology, Washing- 
ton University; Harrison S. Elliott, Religious 
Education and Psychology, Union ‘Theological 
Seminary; Abba Hillel Silver, Rabbi The 
Temple, Cleveland: George Johnson, Executive 
Secretary, National Catholic Welfare Council; 
Mordecai Johnson, President Howard Uni- 
versity; P. H. Callahan, President Louisville 
Paint and Varnish Company, and William 
Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary, are 
among the speakers whose papers will be pub- 
lished. Sectional meetings on ‘‘The Method and 
Message of the Ministry,” “Theories and 
Methods of Religious Education,” “Moral and 
Religious Life on the Campus,” “Moral and 
Religious Life through the Family,” “Theories 
and Methods in Work with Youth,” “Character 
Development Through Public Schools” will also 
be reported. 


SEPTEMBER 
Adult Education 


A survey of general types of adult education 
was carried in the Journal for October, 1929. The 
number now proposed will deal more specifically 
with the religious education of adults, of which 
a thorough discussion now seems to "be timely. 
The following are among the topics to be con- 





sidered: Description of certain attempts at 
religious education of adults among Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish groups; Who is the adult? 
—an article dealing with gradation of thinking 
among adults; What should be included in a 
curriculum of adult religious education? Ap- 
praisal of status of character emphasis in adult 
education; Methods and techniques of adult re- 
ligious education; The place of the radio in 
adult education; Study and evaluation of the 
forum method in adult education. 


OCTOBER 
Personal Counseling 


Individual counseling and personnel case work, 
including vocational guidance, has been a func- 
tion of the church since its earliest history. To- 
day this function is being subjected to rather 
critical questioning. The medical adviser, 
psychiatrist, personal adviser in school and col- 
lege are now here with their expert training and 
specialized abilities. What should be the role 
of the church? What is its field? What would 
be involved if the church should undertake to 
follow out certain of ese newer methods? 
Should it, for example, set up a psychiatric 
clinic within its doors? What demands are made 
upon the church and what needs might it set 
itself to meet? What opportunities lie before it? 
What training does the minister need, to fit him- 
self to meet these opportunities and the new de- 
mands that are made upon him and his church? 
Is his training now adequate? These questions, 
as well as more general ones dealing with per- 
sonal adjustment duties among various profes- 
sions, including the public school and college, 
will be considered in this numbe 


NOVEMBER 


Enrichment of Character Through 
the Arts 


Drama, music, art, church architecture are in- 
creasingly being recognized as potent instruments 
in the development of character. There is, how- 
ever, considerable confusion and difference of 
opinion as to the use which should be made of 
them. The field, also, is still largely unexplored 
and the possibilities have yet to be discovered 
and realized. The discussions in this Journal 
will seek to define and analyze the situation and 
point out certain of these possibilities, to the 
end of making more fruitful the efforts of those 
definitely engaged in the development of char- 


acter. 
DECEMBER 


Moral and Religious Life Through 
the Family 


The family has been the object of much 
study and criticism by many (ee. and indi- 
viduals. This newly propos osium is 
not to give just another “rehashing” of the 
general situation. Rather, it is to point out the 
high lights of criticisms already made, and to 
give am adequate, up-to-date picture of the 
situation, as it bears more specifically upon the 
character-forming functions of the family and 
its relationships, through these functions, to other 
agencies. 


Membership, including Subscription, $5.00 per year 
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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Regional Committees 


HE DEVELOPMENT of Regional 
Committees in sections where interest 
in the purposes of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association is active, and where re- 
sponsible leaders in these sections request 
the formation of such committees, is an 
increasingly important function of this 
Association. Such committees have been 
organized for the New England region, 
the Middle Atlantic, the Southeast, the 
Northwest, Southern and Northern Cali- 
fornia. Other committees are in the 
process of development. Many cities, 
such as New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Pittsburgh, have 
local chapters which conduct occasional 
meetings, plan for special conferences 
and act as a local out-post for the na- 
tional organization. 
The major purposes of these commit- 
tees are as follows: 


(1) To share more concretely and specific- 
ally with the various regions the ideals and 
purposes of the larger movement. 

(2) To stimulate research in local areas as 
a means of solving local problems. 

(3) To secure from various regions the 
best talent to review books, write editorials, 
articles and, in general, report through Relig- 
ious Education and other channels the researches 
and practical field projects that are of national 
interest. 

(4) To promote inter-group and inter-in- 
stitutional relations (Jew, Catholic and Pro- 
testant; churches, schools and major institu- 
tions). This is to be done by discovering 
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opportunities where mutual sharing in worth- 
while projects is possible. 

_ (5) To keep before the people of a par- 
ticular region the importance of and necessity 
for moral and religious developments compar- 
able with industrial, economical and technical 
progress. 

(6) To conduct local group conferences 
around vital and tangled problems where a co- 
operative and scientific approach is imperative. 

(7) To aid local regions to conduct regional 
conventions dealing with major questions con- 
fronting the leaders. 

(8) Through conferences, similar groups, 
special meetings, local press and other media, 
to interpret the happenings and experiences in 
terms of good will and tolerant appreciation. 

(9) To develop the desire for objectively 
taking inventory of various educational pro- 
cedures under way—the contemplation of the 
whole task in terms of the entire community. 

The holding of Regional Conferences 
has been one of the most important ac- 
tivities of these’ Regional Committees. 
Three within the past few months have 
been of special significance—the South- 
eastern at Atlanta, the Middle Atlantic 
at Baltimore, and the California Congress 
at Claremont. The Southeastern Confer- 
ence has been evaluated by Ralph E. 
Wager, chairman of that Committee, in 
this issue of Religious Education (see the 
section “Conventions and Conferences”). 

Next month’s Journal will report the 
California Congress at Claremont, and 
early fall numbers will carry papers pre- 
sented at that gathering. The general 
theme for the Conference was “Educa- 
tion in a Period of Rapidly Changing 
Customs and Standards of Conduct”; 
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over two hundred persons took part in 
the discussions. 

At Baltimore, one hundred and fifty 
invited delegates and about two hundred 
visitors assembled for discussion of the 
general problem: “Conduct Motivation— 
A Critical Study of the Character For- 
mation Processes in the Light of Present 
Conditions and Needs.” Leaders from 
the fields of religion and religious edu- 
cation (Protestant, Jewish and Catholic), 
psychology, psychiatry, social service, 
sociology and education led the general 
sessions and discussion sections. This 
was particularly a conference for the field 
worker interested in the application of 
the best insights from related fields to 
his own special problems of character 
development. 

Reports and discussions at the confer- 
ence are published in article form in this 
issue of Religious Education; they oc- 
cupy the major part of the Journal. 
Much concrete material is presented, and 
the problems dealt with are of practical 
and theoretical value for persons having 
to do with the development of character 
in children, young people, adults and the 
mal-adjusted, socially and mentally. Min- 
isters, religious educators, public school 
teachers, social workers and parents 
should find this number particularly help- 
ful to them. Many of ‘the articles will 
be available in pamphlet form for those 
who wish to make use of them in classes, 
clubs or other groups.—Editorial Staff. 





Education the Way to World 


Peace 


HE long drawn out session of the 

London Naval Conference seemingly 
is making many Englishmen, as well as 
Americans, conscious of the tremendous 
undertaking still ahead in the fostering 
of adequate peace attitudes. Nations 
practice what they feel. Their feelings 


may be based upon established habits or 
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upon the fresh and keen facing of facts. 
The world changes rapidly, and old ways 
are hazardous. Those nations, only, can 
be trusted which insist not only upon the 
cessation of war but upon permanent 
peace based on rock-bottom facts. The 
task, therefore, of bringing about a peace 
practicing world is one of the most pro- 
found in our present day education. 

This gradually is being realized by our 
public school leaders. In the tremendous 
emphasis on character education now 
being made in our schools, the matter of 
education for peace is getting larger and 
larger notice. The efforts for character 
education in our schools is also focusing 
attention upon the approach made in the 
teaching of history and civics. The de- 
mand is being made for absolute truth in 
history and civics teaching, regardless of 
its immediate effect upon national jingo- 
ism. A real patriotism must be based not 
only upon actual facts but upon the de- 
termination to realize these facts in our 
international and interracial relations. 

Practically all church groups, too, are 
recognizing, as a major task, the en- 
couragement of attitudes which will 
bring about peace practice by the nations. 
The Methodists, for example, have ap- 
pointed a commission empowered to or- 
ganize committees in every Methodist dis- 
trict and in every local Methodist church, 
for the purpose of studying the facts and 
taking such action as will lead toward a 
peace practicing world. The Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians, Lutherans, Episcopalians—in fact, 
all the leading denominations—are now 
definitely working at this task. Church 
papers are filled with analyses of the war 
situation and efforts at pointing the way 
for peace practice. 

If the churches can only see eye to eye 
concerning the urgency of the problem, 
to the end that they will devote a five- 
year or ten-year period to the building of 
peace attitudes in American life, they can 
make a profound contribution to our na- 
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tional existence and at the same time 
cafry on a movement of paramount im- 
portance in religious education. The 
riddle of the project method will be 
solved when churches, as the agents of 
righteousness, learn to lose themselves in 
our fundamental human issues. Peace is 
one of the major issues of the generation. 
Salvation for the church will come in 
proportion to its contribution to the dy- 
namic of peace living.—J. M. A. 





Growing Co-operation Among 
the Churches 


HE Federal Council of Churches is 

very active just now in helping to 
develop state councils (or federations of 
churches). New councils are being or- 
ganized in Illinois, Oklahorna, Wiscon- 
sin and other states. This effort toward 
co-operation is to provide effective in- 
struments through which the churches of 
the state may carry on their co-operative 
service, to undertake directly such pro- 
grams of interchurch operation as are in 
accord with their normal functions, and 
to organize their state councils of 
churches in cities and counties through- 
out the state for the purpose of dealing 
more effectively and co-operatively with 
their own community and county prob- 
lems. 

Where many of these functions are 
being performed by already existing or- 
ganizations, the aim is to develop such 
helpful relationships as will make the 
united service of the churches more effec- 
tive. 

In these days, going concerns seem to 
be corporate. Co-operation is a funda- 
mental necessity for effective living, both 
for individuals and for groups. This 
movement to enhance co-operation be- 
tween the churches is not only timely but 
absolutely necessary if the churches are 
to do the work we have a right to expect 
of them. 

Since the major task of the church is 
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the developing of attitudes equal to our 
times, the educational approach is becom- 
ing more and more necessary. Hence the 
integrating of the church federation and 
the councils of religious education, as is 
now done in many of our cities, is not 
only sound economy but is also educa- 
tionally sensible. The growing of atti- 
tudes is an educational task toward which 
the entire church must organize its ef- 
forts. This increased movement for co- 
operation, therefore, is both timely and 
hopeful._—J. M. A. 





Quadrennial Convention on 
Religious Education 

HE INTERNATIONAL COUN- 

CIL of Religious Education is con- 
summating plans for its Quadrennial 
Convention, to be held at Toronto, June 
23 to 29. No one topic is being used for 
the convention, but the general emphasis 
is upon the whole field of teaching re- 
ligion. With the exception of the after- 
noon and evening sessions, the conven- 
tion is planned around small study groups. 
These groups are designed to meet the 
particular needs of the large number of 
agencies co-operating with the Interna- 
tional Council. 

Four major topics will be discussed in 
the general sessions. These are: “The 
Objectives of Religious Education,” “The 
Present Program and Unmet Needs,” 
“The Impact of United Forces,” “Every 
Church a School in Christian Living.” 
Among the speakers who are to take part 
in these general sessions are: George A. 
Coe, Luther A. Weigle, Lynn Harold 
Hough, Ernest F. Tittle, William S. 
Bovard, Theodore G. Soares, Hugh H. 
Magill, A. W. Beaven, Mordecai John- 
son, Paul H. Vieth. The speakers have 
been selected in such manner as to repre- 
sent a variety of viewpoints and interests. 

The study groups that are being 
planned are considered one of the most 
important parts of the convention. Among 
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the more important of these groupings 


are: Workers with Children, Workers 
with Young People, Workers’ with 
Adults, Leadership Training, Local 


School Administration, County and Dis- 
trict Officers, Religion in the Home, 
Weekday and Vacation Church School 
Workers, and World Friendship. 

In the following announcement the 
Convention Committee sets forth the plan 
and describes the preparation that is be- 
ing made for these special groups: 


For months many local church workers’ con- 
ferences have been studying four basic questions 
regarding their own work and the religious 
educational program as a whole. (1) What are 
our objectives? What is it that we are really 
trying to accomplish in church school work? 
(2) Just what is our present program? What 
are its strong and weak features? What are 
its resources, used and unused? (3) What 
needs are unmet by the present program? 
Wherein is it failing? (4) What should be our 
emphases or goals in the future? How can we 
make the program measure up to the needs? 
How shall we undertake the great task just 
ahead? 

The Educational Commission of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education has for 
some years been giving mature study through 
conference and research work to the first of 
these questions. Extensive and intensive sur- 
veys being made by field and council workers 
are studying the second and third. The Pro- 
fessional Advisory Sections of the International 
Council have been studying the fourth. These 
extensive studies from the local church work- 
ers’ conference up through the field and pro- 
fessional workers’ groups will culminate in the 
great program at Toronto. Findings will be 
evaluated, policies approved, and definite plans 
for future cooperative work in religious educa- 
tion launched. For that reason the program of 
this convention is different. It is not a “handed 
down” program but one which has grown out 
of this democratic study process. It is not too 
theoretical and “high brow,” for local workers 
have helped to determine it. This, therefore, 
is not just another convention, but a unique, 
creative, program building enterprise. It is not 
merely about religious education but is itself an 
educational enterprise on a grand scale built 
upon and demonstrating the principles which it 
advocates. 


Ten thousand people are expected to 
attend this convention. It is to be an in- 
ternational gesture, pointing toward the 
importance and role of religious educa- 
tion in the modern world. It is to be a 
“world wide celebration by Christian 
nineteenth centennial of 


forces of the 
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Pentecost” and the celebration of “the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Sunday School by Robert 
Raikes.” 





Physicians and Ministers to 
Establish Joint Clinic 


OR several months the Federal Coun- 
Fai of Churches and the New York 
Academy of Medicine have had special 
committees studying the advisability of 
establishing a clinic to study the factors 
involved in faith healing. As a result of 
a preliminary report by these committees, 
a proposal has been made to establish a 
demonstration center in some church, pos- 
sibly the Grace Episcopal Church, be- 
cause of its long experience with a prayer 
guild. More detailed statement regarding 
the purpose of the clinic and the methods 
to be used will be made at a later date. 

The committee report indicates that 
over ten million people are being affected 
by the healing movements within organ- 
ized religion. It is reported that in the 
field of medicine psychiatry has made 
rapid progress and has _ profoundly 
affected the point of view and method of 
many physicians. The problem of get- 
ting reliable data has led the physicians 
to propose a more fundamental study. 
Many ministers who have been experi- 
menting with clinics in their churches 
have manifested desire for more objective 
facts upon which to base their programs. 

The tentative plans for joint co-opera- 
tion of a number of ministers and physi- 
cians in quest for the facts will necessi- 
tate a very close co-operation between 
minister and physician in following an 
individual until a complete and accurate 
record of his case has been secured. 





New Journal on Religion 

HE FIRST ISSUE of a new quar- 

terly journal, Science, Religion and 
Philosophy, was published in April under 
the auspices of the Institute of Religious 

















Science and School of Philosophy, Inc., 
Los Angeles. The editor, Dr. William L. 
Hardin, is a lecturer in the Institute. The 
purposes of the Institute are stated in the 
foreword to the April Journal: 


The Institute of Religious Science and. School 
of Philosophy is not a church, sect or cult, and 
subscribes to no creed. In a broad sense it is a 
school of life, seeking through the various ave- 
nues of knowledge to unify science, religion and 
philosophy, not at the expense of any one of 
these branches of human knowledge and experi- 
ence, but through an attempt to understand as 
far as possible the unity of all phenomena. In 
this work, it welcomes and seeks knowledge 
from every source. All too often it happens that 
the layman gets his ideas of scientific achieve- 
ment from those whose sole object is to destroy 
a faith in science. Numerous scientists have 
recently emphasized the importance and the 
necessity of presenting the results of science 
through lectures and publications in a manner 
that will both interest and educate the public. 





Denominational Mergers 
Proposed 


MEETING has been announced 

for the commissions appointed by 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches to discuss a proposed plat- 
form for the organic union of these de- 
nominations. The meeting is to be held 
in Atlantic City, June 2 to 3, 1930. The 
general purpose of the conference is to 
discover what the various official positions 
are and in what way they either hinder 
or make possible organic union. 





American Association for Adult 
Education to Hold Meeting 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

American Association for Adult 
Education will again be conducted accord- 
ing to the conference method of last year. 
This method employs small group meet- 
ings for the discussion of specific phases 
of adult education, and meetings of the 
conference as a whole for the considera- 
tion of general topics. The coming meet- 
ing, which will be the Fifth Annual Meet- 
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ing of the Association, will be held in 
Chicago, May 12 to 15, 1930. 

According to the tentative program, 
there will be three main themes for con- 
sideration: Rural Adult Education, Radio 
and Adult Education and Alumni Educa- 
tion. Among the sub-topics to be dis- 
cussed are “Rural Adult Education,” 
“The Drama and Adult Education,” 
“Community Organization for Adult Ed- 
ucation,’ “Museums and Adult Educa- 
tion,’ “Public Schools and Adult Educa- 
tion,’ “Religious Organizations in Adult 
Education,” “Parent Education.” 

Headquarters for the meeting will be 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Both 
the general sessions and the sectional 
discussion groups will meet at the hotel. 





Annual Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


HE 1930 Congress of Parents and 

Teachers is to be held in Denver, 
Colorado, May 17 to 24. The conven- 
tion problem, “The New World Challenge 
to Parents and Teachers,” will be dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of parent 
education. The Conference proposes to 
discuss both the theoretical and applied 
aspects of the problem. 

One all day conference will be devoted 
to the topic of “Spiritual Education.” 
Dr. Valeria Parker will preside. Actual 
problems parents are facing in the spirit- 
ual education of their children will be 
presented, and specific suggestions regard- 
ing their solution will be proposed. 
Among those who will participate in the 
round table discussions are: Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt, Professor of Child Care and 
Training, University of Cincinnati; Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, Director of the Division of 
Parent Education and Child Development 
of the New York State Department of 
Education; and Dr. Jessie A. Charters, 
Head of the Division of Adult Education, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 
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Special Materials on World Peace 


HE COMMITTEE on Religious 

Contacts of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 
announces the preparation of some special 
materials to be used in education for 
world peace. Jane Addams is president 
of the League. According to the an- 
nouncement : 


A list of “Material Suggested for Religious 
Programs Emphasizing Peace and World 
Friendship” has been prepared by a committee 
of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, in response 
to widespread requests for help in making up 
exercises for Sunday schools, churches, clubs, 
schools, etc., which would carry the spirit of 
international goodwill. 

The list includes groups of Bible selections, 
hymns, prayers, worship services, plays and 
pageants, posters, books for reference and gen- 
eral material easily available at the source and 
price stated for each item. 

Single copies of the leaflet may be obtained 
free of charge, or in quantity at two cents each, 
from the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania Headquar- 
ters, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Good Will Seminar for St. Louis 


VERETT R. CLINCHY, Secretary 

of the Committee on Good Will be- 
tween Jews and Christians, announces a 
St. Louis Seminar to be held May 14 to 
15. The plan for the St. Louis Confer- 
ence is to follow closely that used in the 
recent Seminar held at Harvard Univer- 
sity. A committee of thirty leading peo- 
ple in St. Louis, representing Jews, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, has been appointed 
to help plan the conference. The purpose 
of the conference is to create mutual un- 
derstanding among the three religious 
faiths and to suggest ways and means of 
educating for good will. The confer- 
ences are planned on a round table basis, 
and, as nearly as possible, both clergy and 
laity are used in the meetings. For in- 
formation regarding this Seminar, write 
Dean William Scarlett, 1210 Locust 


Street, St. Louis, who is chairman of the 
planning committee. 
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A Project in Civic Education 


HE Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of Fred 
Atkins Moore, is conducting a symposium 
at the Chicago Forum on the subject, 
“What the Scientists Prescribe for Chi- 
cago.” Among those who will address 
the forum are: Jerome G. Kerwin, De- 
partment of Political Science, University 
of Chicago; Charles Hubbard Judd, De- 
partment of Education, the University of 
Chicago; Clifford R. Shaw, Institute of 
Juvenile Research; Andrew A. Bruce, 
Northwestern University Law School; , 
A. Eustace Haydon, Department of Com- 
parative Religion, University of Chi- 
cago. 
The method and general purpose of 
this symposium is indicated in the follow- 
ing announcement : 


These scientists will present their recom- 
mendations briefly, like doctor’s prescriptions, 
without theorising or explaining elaborate diag- 
nosis. We can regard them as competent 
authorities whose scientific research and ex- 
— have qualified them for this serious 
task. 

Chicago has its famous Chicago Plan for the 
physical development of the city. Here may be 
the foundation for a vital program of civic and 
social engineering that can put our city at the 
front*of American communities in every phase 
of municipal life. 


R. E. A. President Has New 
Position 

ILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, for- 

merly Roosevelt Professor in Sys- 
tematic Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, has, at his own request, been 
made Research Professor in Applied 
Theology at Union Theological Seminary. 
He will thus be relieved from teaching 
after thirty-two years as Professor of 
Systematic Theology. Dr. Brown is Presi- 
dent of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. In addition to his teaching, he is 
now actively engaged in research and as 
Theological Counselor for the National 
Study of Theological Seminaries, which 
is being conducted under the direction of 
Mark A. May, of Yale University. 




















Character Processes in Colleges and Universities 


Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON 
Assistant Director, American Council on Education 


T THIS time, when a Pan-Ameri- 
A can Conference on Intellectual Co- 
operation is assembling in Havana, I 
choose my text from the writings of the 
greatest of Latin-American philosophers 
—José Enrique Rodo of Argentina, au- 
thor of a work which North Americans 
may well ponder, Ariel, and a recently 
translated volume The Motives of Pro- 
teus. In the latter, Rodo declares that 
to “renew oneself is to live,” that “per- 
sonality is always on the anvil,” that “the 
ideal personality is one that is continu- 
ously undergoing evolution, usually gov- 
erned by the will.” 

Education is a process of bringing 
about desired changes in people. Teach- 
ers are interested in measuring those 
changes and in giving direction to them. 

Hitherto we have measured the changes 
in students, chiefly by observing the ad- 
vance in their knowledge of subjects, re- 
cording our measurements in marks or 
grades—A B C D E F—or in numbers 
from 0 to 100. Sometimes we have de- 
veloped elaborate machinery to help us 
calculate exact standings of students. At 
West Point, in the afternoon, I have seen 
four physics instructors in their office 
grading the written papers of four phy- 
sics sections that had been examined that 
morning. The first instructor read all 
answers to the first of three questions. 
The second and third instructors read the 
answers to the other two queries. The 
fourth with an adding machine worked 
out the score of each man, the average 
of each section, the average of all four 
and the ranking of each man; and on 
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the blackboard he recorded the items so 
that each individual might see where he 
stood. But no elaborateness of machinery 
can conceal the fact that grades are sub- 
jective. 

Since 1910, we have learned many 
things to convince us of the subjectivity 
of our scoring of students. Elliott and 
Starck, for example, showed that in a 
fairly objective subject like mathematics 
one hundred experienced teachers of the 
subject assigned, on the same set of actual 
replies to an examination paper, grades 
varying from 28 to 90. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in recent months, it 
has been demonstrated that women have 
as good a chance to graduate if they get 
25 on a scale of 100 as men who get 35. 
In 1910, Thorndike called the situation 
scandalous ; it is so in 1930. 

The trouble has been that grades some- 
times measure absolute achievement, and 
sometimes they indicate relative success in 
view of capacity, industry and other 
moral qualities. I well remember the 
quandary of a young teacher of English 
composition who came to me when I was 
a dean. “John Smith,” she said, “is not 
yet ready for the sophomore English 
course. He needs about two months more 
practice in writing. But he is working 
six hours a day to keep body and soul 
together. He is supporting his mother. 
He has shown a very fine spirit and I 
think I ought to pass him.” Obviously, 
this instructor was confusing achievement 
in English composition and certain moral 
qualities. By separating these two things, 
we can make some progress in the useful 
measurement of -changes in our students. 
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The development of calibrated tests 
during the last twenty years has been a 
striking phenomenon in American edu- 
cation. You know how actual specimens 
of writing by school pupils were arranged 
in order of excellence, and how the speci- 
mens themselves became the basis of a 
ten step scale by which other specimens 
were judged. You know how reading 
has been the subject of keen analysis. 
Today we have reading lessons in Eng- 
lish and in foreign languages that are 
based on the actual count of the frequency 
of words in commonly used books. It is 
possible now to construct a useful vocab- 
ulary test. Idioms and grammatical con- 
structions have likewise been studied. 
Comprehension tests based on texts in 
which the foregoing data are used help 
us to measure the progress of children 
in reading. Most notable of all is the 
study of the mechanics of reading—the 
shooting of a beam of light into the eye 
of the reader so that eye movements may 
be watched and even recorded cinemato- 
graphically. The expert, by studying 
eye fixations and eye span, can at once 
come to some conclusions concerning the 
accuracy and rapidity of the reader. The 
third of the three R’s has been subjected 
to the same kind of standardization. We 
have tests which enable us with greater 
objectivity to know the proficiency of the 
child. All of these tests must be used by 
persons of common sense. When Wil- 
liam MacAndrew was a member of the 
New York school system, he declared, 
after a wide use of such arithmetic tests 
in one of the boroughs, that the children 
of that district took less time than any 
place else to get things wrong! 

The same humor and sanity must char- 
acterize the use of our so-called intel- 
ligence tests. Our Army Alpha test dis- 
pleased the doctors and delighted the en- 
gineers. It was because the U. S. Army 
Alpha test was heavily charged with arith- 
metic. The scores of the engineers were 
high. Those of the medical men were 
low. The scores of the latter were pub- 
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lished under the title “The Intelligence 
and Educational Experience of U. S. 
Medical Officers.” Today, the author 
would probably say: “U. S. Army Alpha 
Scores of Medical Officers.” We have 
learned to be cautious. Most psycholo- 
gists now are not even willing to agree 
that the so-called intelligence tests meas- 
ure intelligence. As one of them has de- 
clared, we have rather a measure of a 
certain kind of achievement, at a given 
moment, under particular conditions. 
Achievement tests have been developed 
in most of the school and college sub- 
jects. The American Council on Educa- 
tion Committee on Personnel Methods 
has fostered their development. The 
Pennsylvania Study under the direction 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has employed 
them with interesting results. The Dean 
of Columbia College, in his latest report, 
has told of their use for the most effec- 
tive classification of college students ac- 
cording to their abilities. There is a plan 
for developing a national bureau for 
developing these devices: for objective 
measurement of scholastic achievement. 
G. K. Chesterton warned the world 
that it is “dangerous to make it a test 
of a citizen that he can sign his own 
name, when he may possibly carry the ac- 
complishment to such perfection as to be 
able to sign other people’s.” We need 
to measure not only scholastic achieve- 
ment but character, as well. 
Measurement of the changes in per- 
sonality, which Rodo says are continuous, 
goes on everywhere—in politics, in the 
army, in industry and in education. As 
unreliable as the old subjective grades of 
the classroom, are the subjective judg- 
ments recorded in the average letter of 
recommendation. The army and industry 
have experimented with rating scales. 
Rating scales, like subjective marks in 
the classroom, have afforded an extraor- 
dinary opportunity for the elaboration of 
mechanisms. Educational _ statisticians 


have calculated correlations and inter-cor- 
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relations, sometimes without a conscious- 
ness of the problematical value of the 
things correlated, even forgetful of the 
main purpose of education. 

Some of us are wary of the expert who 
is willing to approve a decimal dichotomi- 
zation of human character into so-called 
traits for the convenience of statistical 
reduction. Nevertheless, we believe in ex- 
perimentation. We believe in trying the 
rating scale under the best possible con- 
ditions. 

The Committee on Personality Meas- 
urement, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, has developed a tentative rat- 
ing scale. It requires that the rater have 
an opportunity to observe significant ac- 
tions. It has only five parts, each of 
which has a five step scale. Instead of 
asking arbitrary measurement of abstract 
qualities like leadership and honesty, it 
asks specific questions. The second series 
is as follows: “Does he need constant 
prodding, or does he go ahead with his 
work without being told? Needs much 
prodding in doing ordinary assignments. 
Needs occasional prodding. Does ordi- 
Mary assignments of his own accord. 
Completes suggested supplementary work. 
Seeks and sets for himself additional 
tasks.” 

These concrete items are intended to 
elicit specific illustrations of actions which 
are the basis of the judgment. Such 
characterizations in terms of observed 
action are these: 

Of a college senior: In my course in Eliza- 
bethan drama he voluntarily built to scale 
models of the Blackfriars Theater and the For- 
tune Theater based on the work of Chambers, 
Albright, and others and demonstrated Eliza- 
— methods of staging several of the plays 
read, 

Of a college senior: Independently collected 
and classified correctly one hundred type speci- 
mens of fossils found in the neighborhood of 
the college. 

_ Of an eighth grade boy: Finding in Eng- 
lish assignment the introduction to Burns’ “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” a reference to Rob- 
ert Fergusson’s “The Farmer’s Ingle” as a 
possible inspiration of Burns’ poem, he looked 


up Fergusson’s poem in the home library and 
compared it with that of Burns. At the same 
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time, desiring to read Burns in the Scottish 
way, he mastered the phonetic system of Sir 
James Wilson’s “The Dialect of Robert Burns 
as Spoken in Central Ayrshire,” which he also 
found in the home library, and so interested 
the boys of his class in the pronunciation of 
Scottish words that even at the end of the 
year the lads still called each other by appro- 
priate Scottish nicknames and used Scotticisms 
which they found in Burns and Wilson. 

At the age of eleven began collecting diatoms 
from local ponds and streams and studying 
their forms under his own microscope. Now 
possesses collection of microscope slides, includ- 
ing some presented to him by scientists in De- 
partment of Agriculture and Carnegie Institu- 
tion, specimens collected by Shackleton, Scott 
and other expeditions. 

Teachers and others have to learn to 
look for actions which are significant of 
character. And they have to learn to 
practice the art of recording their obser- 
vations. 

The importance of the human will, 
also, is recognized. The constancy of 
the I. Q. is ir question. Even if it be 
established, the will becomes all the more 
important in education. How can it be 
measured? The experts are busy with 
many machines. Meanwhile, we can get 
some notion of the intensity of a man’s 
desires by what he is willing to do to 
attain his end. 

British and American colleges are con- 
sciously undertaking to develop character. 
At Eton, it is the function of the master 
to examine in subjects; it is the duty of . 
the tutor to represent the guardian, “a 
gentleman whom the boy knows as he 
knows his father’s friends.” So it is 
when the boy goes on to an Oxford or 
Cambridge college. In this country, we 
combine these functions in the teacher, 
and we hope to find teachers who are not 
only masters of their subjects and skille. 
in their art, but who are, in the words of 
my friend Hamilton Holt, “golden per- 
sonalities.” Frequently it happens that 
the great painter accomplishes his effects 
so unconsciously that he cannot explain 
his art to others; the scientist—the artist 
in research—sometimes seems to be the 
less aware of his procedure the greater 
he is; the artist in personality seems al- 
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ways unconscious of his personality at- 
tainment. In education, there is need for 
the painter who can think about his art, 
the scientist who can do the same about 
his, and the personality who can think 
about character development in ways 
which will help younger persons. 

The curriculum itself may be the means, 
in the hands of such a teacher. W. L. 
Courtney has declared, in speaking of his 
college experience, that Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics and Poetry and Plato’s Republic 
somehow make a man grow up. History, 
literature, philosophy can hardly escape 
such a service when the teacher has an 
educational purpose beyond imparting 
departmental information. Science, like- 
wise, carries training in character. 

Physical education can develop per- 
sonality, sometimes in ways which some 
people cannot foresee. I remember en- 
during unpopularity for a time because, 
as dean, I supported the head of the 
department of physical education in re- 
quiring a one-legged man to satisfy the 
college requirements, including swim- 
ming. He did learn to swim. More im- 
portant than the physical success was the 
moral victory this man won over him- 
self. That experience changed him 
from a self-pitying cripple to a self-confi- 
dent man. 

The teacher and the personnel officer 
are engaged in no new enterprise. Listen: 


And the King spoke unto Ashpenaz the mas- 
ter of his eunuchs, that he should bring certain 
of the children of Israel, and of the King’s 
seed, and of the princes; children in whom was 
no blemish, but well favored, and skillful in all 
wisdom, and cunning in knowledge and under- 
standing science and such as had ability in 
them to stand in the King’s palace and whom 
they might teach the learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldeans. And the King appointed 
them a daily provision of the King’s meat, and 
of the wine which he drank; so nourishing 
them three years, that at the end thereof they 
might stand before the King. 


Ashpenaz knew how to discover the 
characteristics desired by the King and, 
moreover, a wise administrator, he knew 
how to adjust certain features of the re- 
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quired three years’ curriculum to the 
special needs of the individual ; and so he 
developed a Daniel. Is not that the func- 
tion of the teacher in college and not 
merely to teach “the learning and the 
tongue of the Chaldeans” and pass out a 
daily provision of the King’s meat? 
Sometimes, in spite of new tools like 
achievement tests and various forms of 
personality measurement, it is difficult to 
discover the Daniel. Even so, and espe- 
cially in this country, it is the task of the 
teacher : 


Ragged and starved, with shifting look and 


eyes, 
Too old for childhood, and too dull for joy 
How shall you guess, through this forlorn dis- 


The * ag hope for, in this hopeless Boy? 

There is no heart so cold but may be warmed; 

And—by the grace of God—can be trans- 
formed. 

There is an education outside of the 
curriculum and not in the ken of the pro- 
fessional teacher. At a recent meeting 
of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, I called upon our Juvenile 
Court worker to report. She told of a 
small boy who had come before the court 
for persistent truancy in the first grade. 
It was the less easy for the court or the 
child’s parents to understand because he 
had been so happy and so successful in 
the kindergarten. Our Juvenile Court 
worker is a trained personnel officer. She 
undertook to get the reasons back of the 
action. Having won the confidence of the 
boy, she discovered that this keen little 
fellow, when he entered the first grade 
room, had observed that all the other boys 
and girls had lost their teeth. He con- 
cluded that the teacher had knocked them 
out. He had run away because he did 
not intend to let anyone knock out his 
teeth. Of course our worker, having his 
friendship, explained what happened to 
children’s teeth. That was personality 
development outside of the classroom. 

At the college level, we have problems 
of mental hygiene exactly similar. Some- 
times they are solved by sympathetic per- 
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sonnel officers. Frequently other students 
help to solve them. I have no time to 
speak of how fraternity initiations have 
sometimes helped and sometimes hin- 
dered. I have a moment to speak of how, 
in one fraternity chapter, I found that a 
young college personnel officer, who is 
also a member of the chapter, has se- 
cured personality ratings in the group. | 
saw one set. In this case, over and over 
again, the comment was, “arrogant,” 
“supercilious,” “offensive.” “An infer- 
jority complex?’ I asked the personnel 
man. “Yes,” he replied. “The lad is 
very shy and has adopted certain defense 
measures which are very irritating to the 
other men. He does not know the im- 
pression he is making. When I show him 
these ratings and discuss the explanation, 
lam very sure that he, being a thoroughly 
sound person, will react properly, and we 
shall have a happy adjustment.” Mem- 
bers of student government associations 
and student courts often are helping to 
develop their own characters and those 
of their fellows. When I was dean of the 
colleges at the University of Chicago, I 
used to have, periodically, about twenty 
upperclassmen at my house for tea, in 
order to discuss things in general. I 
found that I could trust these students. 
On one occasion, it was reported that a 
man had been making a nuisance of him- 
self in one of the dormitories each week- 
end by purchasing a quart of whiskey 
and all alone imbibing it. I did not ask 
his name. I asked if some one could 
learn the explanation of his conduct. It 
turned out that the student, a former 
army man somewhat older than others in 
his hall, was lonely. When others went 


home or to the houses of friends for the 
week-end he remained in the dormitory. 
My young colleagues saw to it that he 
came to know others and even to visit 
the homes of other men over the week- 
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end. There was no further trouble. I 
could—each of you could—tell many 
stories of how men who had transgressed 
developed their own character through 
the help of student members of honor 
courts. In a report on Christian Higher 
Education in China (1928, page 163), E. 
H. Cressy calls attention to the impor- 
tance of avoiding a hothouse atmosphere, 
such as develops when all Chinese stu- 
dents in a Chinese college are Christian. 
After college, they have to live in a very 
different world. It is better, Mr. Cressy 
thinks, when the upper classmen are 
Christian and develop a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of the 
social group in which they find them- 
selves, whether in college or out of col- 
lege. There is something to think about. 
How can students themselves develop 
their characters and help to develop those 
of their fellows? 
The colleges and universities, officially 
and unofficially, are measuring changes in 
achievement and in personality. Are they 
measuring the desired changes? What is 
best for the individual? What is best for 
society? for civilization? The two ques- 
tions are closely related. Did not Socrates 
declare that the body of the individual and 
its desires might be the cause of wars? 
What are the changes in the individual 
which may help to prevent wars and also 
in other ways to make a better future? 
Where is one that born of woman altogether 
can escape 

From the lower world within him, moods of 
tiger or of ape? 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crown- 
ing Age of ages, 

Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him 
into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races 
flower and fade, 

Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gain- 
ing on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices 
blend in choir. 


Hallelujah to the Maker. 
is made. 


It is finished. Man 





A Community Study 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
Department of Educational Sociology, New York University 


HE variety of factors which condi- 
tion and determine the conduct and 
character of children is indicated by a 
community study being carried on in con- 
nection with the investigation of the 
effects of a large boys’ club in New York 
City... The methods of the study will be 
presented briefly here to indicate the 
necessity of dealing with a variety of di- 
vergent factors in order to understand 
the processes of character education and 
to measure character building agencies 
and institutions in the life of the child. 
The purpose of the study in question is 
to determine the effects of a large boys’ 
club upon its members and, incidentally, 
upon the community itself. The club, 
which is housed in a $750,000 plant, 
equipped with gymnasium, swimming 
pool, game rooms, individual meeting 
rooms, cafeteria and other facilities, pro- 
vides for 6,000 boys. It is located in 
what may be called an interstitial com- 
munity. The assumption is that a boys’ 
club prevents truancy and delinquency, 
and this particular club was placed in this 
section because these problems were 
found to be acute in that area. 
In order to determine whether or not 
a. boys’ club has the effect of influencing 
the conduct of its members in desirable 
ways and ultimately developing good 
character, it is necessary to use the com- 
parative method. In the first place, the 
types of boys and their backgrounds, 
who are being influenced by the club, 





1. This study was financed by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene at a cost of $36,000 for a period of 
three years. It is being carried on under the aus- 


pices of New York University and under the direc 
tion of Frederic M. Thrasher, of the department of 
educational sociology. 
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must be discovered, in order to determine 
whether the club is reaching the type of 
boy whose conduct needs most to be im- 
proved. Secondly, it is mecessary to 
compare club boys with non-club boys to 
see if the same types of boys in the club 
become less problems, after participating 
in club activities, than those outside. In 
the third place, the boys who join the 
club must be compared with themselves 
before and after they join to determine 
whether or not, other things being equal, 
their conduct improves with participation 
in club activities, 

In order to discover these facts and 
others, which are the necessary basis for 
the consideration of the main problem of 
the study, it is necessary to use scientific 
methods, which may be summarized under 
three headings : 

(1) The ecological method, which is 
a study of the distribution of various 
types of boys and the characteristics of 
their social backgrounds in the area of 
study. 

(2) The statistical method, which 
counts various types of boys and the 
characteristics which they display, in 
order to discover indexes and correla- 
tions and to indicate causal factors. 

(3) The case study method, which at- 
tempts to investigate the whole boy in 
his total situation as a person, in order 
to determine all the factors which play 
upon him and to give a basis for an an- 
alysis of his conduct in terms of the 
causes involved. 

The boys’ club study emphasizes the 
importance of the study of the total situa- 
tion within which the boys and the club 
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function, in order to understand the 
varied influences which affect the boy, in 
addition to the influence of the boys’ club 
itself. The study is primarily an investi- 
gation of the whole boy in his total situa- 
tion. 

An important technique of the study in 
its ecological phase is the development of 
maps. The area of total study, which has 
been determined by the distribution of 
boys’ club members, includes a population 
of approximately 300,000 people who live 
in approximately 170 city blocks, or 17 
sanitary districts (the sanitary district is 
the United States population census 
tract). A large base map is being de- 
veloped, showing the distribution of vari- 
ous factors influencing boys in the total 
area of study. This makes it possible to 
compare changes in truancy and de- 
linquency rates as they are more or less 
affected by the boys’ club’s areas of great- 
est influence. 

In order to establish more definite con- 
trol groups and the possibility of a more 
intensive study of the social backgrounds 
of boys’ club members and non-club boys, 
an area of intensive study has been estab- 
lished, including three sanitary districts 
of ten blocks each, making thirty city 
blocks, with an approximate population 
of 60,000 people, or 10,000 families. The 
attempt is being made to account for 
every boy in the district of intensive 
study, in order to see what is happening 
to boys who are not in the boys’ club, as 
well as to those who are. In this way, 
control groups are established among boys 
coming from the same social background 
who are members and non-members of 
the club. 

One of the chief methods of the study 
is the analysis of the social block—a sort 
of sociological X-Ray. The social block 
is made up of one block, including the 
two opposite sides of the same street, 
since the interaction takes place back and 
forth across the street rather than across 
the back yard. Each block is studied as 
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a separate unit for later comparison with 
other blocks. The distribution of the 
various types of boys is indicated on large 
block maps to reveal ecological correla- 
tions. For example, boys’ club members, 
truants, non-members, delinquents, high 
school boys, employed boys and so on are 
spotted by individual tenements. In the 
same way, the distribution of character- 
istics of the boys’ families are also plotted 
by tenement to establish indexes of 
morale, economic class, social level, social 
efficiency and so on, for families of club 
boys, as compared with non-club boys. 
For example, such factors as nationality, 
telephones in the home, registered voters, 
citizenship, agency contacts, occupations, 
mobility, housing, rentals paid and so on 
are brought together for each family and 
tenement. 

The characteristics of individual tene- 
ments, which indicate the immediate social 
habitat of the club member as compared 
with the non-club boy, are studied in this 
way. The distribution of these character- 
istics in individual blocks, as over against 
other blocks, is studied for comparison of 
the block environment of club boys and 
non-club boys. For example, on one of 
these blocks the tradition grew up that 
more men had been sent from this block 
to Sing Sing prison than from any other 
block in the area. 

This really becomes an investigation of 
the anatomy of society studied histologic- 
ally. The blocks are thoroughly analyzed, 
both statistically and ecologically yet the 
statistical and ecological methods are in 
themselves inadequate and incomplete. 
They must be supplemented by case 
studies and intimate documents bearing 
upon the life of persons, groups and in- 
stitutions within the block, or which touch 
the lives of people dwelling within the 
given local area. 

Thorouzh case studies are under way 
of 100 problem boys from various parts 
of the area with different types of prob- 
lems. Some of these boys are boys’ club 
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members and others are non-members. 
The methods used in these case studies 
are those that have been developed in be- 
havior clinics and include the medical and 
physical approach, the psychometric and 
psychiatric examination, and the socio- 
logical investigation. The basic method 
here is the comparison of problem boys, 
both members and non-members of the 
club, in the same social environment, by 
carefully building up complete records of 
their behaviors and their backgrounds and 
analyzing the whole boy in his total situa- 
tion to see what differences are introduced 
by participation in the boys’ club activi- 
ties. 

A unique method developed in connec- 
tion with the study is the use of superior 
boys in research. The superior boys are 
being studied in the same way as the 
problem boys, using all the methods of 
the standard case study and building up 
a complete record in order to analyze the 
factors in the superior boys’ success, par- 
ticularly those which are contributed by 
the boys’ club itself. The superior boys 
have been selected on the basis of socio- 
logical criteria rather than psychological, 
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namely, the success of the boy in his 
social group. 

The superior boys are used to good ad- 
vantage in observing their own commu- 
nity and in describing their social worlds 
and the local groups, institutions, and cus- 
toms with which they come into contact. 
This has been deemed to be a superior 
method because it gets at the boy’s own 
interpretation of the life and value in his 
own social environment rather than that 
imposed by an outsider who goes in as a 
research investigator. 

By the use of these methods, it is hoped 
to determine, with some degreee of pre- 
cision, whether or not such an agency as 
a boys’ club does actually prevent truancy 
and delinquency, and what its influence 
is as a character building institution. 
The methods of investigation, how- 
ever, are more widely applicable than to 
a boys’ club and can be used in studying 
the influence of other institutions and 
groups. Such studies‘as this may be re- 
garded as indispensable in developing and 
understanding the problems of character 
education. 


ion 





HE CHIEF output of mines is miners and mine operators ; 

the chief product of factories is operatives, managers, and 
absentee shareholders; the goods mainly dealt in by department 
stores are salespeople and customers; the outstanding contribu- 
tion of finance in the modern world does not appear in the profit- 
and-loss account of any bank, for it is the banker himself and his 
clients. If we would estimate the efficiencies of the industrial 
age, we must study the men, women and children all about us, 
and among other things we must take account of what they think 
of one another—George A. Coe, The Motives of Men, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
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Child Guidance Clinics 


Harry M. Tiesout 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City 


HILD guidance clinics are a recent 

development. Their appearance 
came at a time when the interest in the 
welfare of the child reached a peak higher 
than ever before. The clinics stand as 
one of the most vigorous and perhaps 
significant expressions of this interest. 
They are an attempt to put into practice 
the knowledge gleaned from the recent 
intensive study of child life in all its 
aspects. The initial impulse for these 
clinics sprang from increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of the psychiatrists who 
were dealing with adults that the mental 
misfits brought to their attention were 
the products of adverse experiences in 
childhood and early maturity. So, very 
frequently, it seemed that if the patient 
as a child had received some proper steer- 
ing and advice, a life of unhappiness and 
half-fulfilled potentialities might have 
been avoided. Such, at least, was the 
belief which filled those who first launched 
upon the venture of setting up clinics in 
their communities. 

This does not mean to imply that work 
from a psychiatric viewpoint had never 
been tried before with children. Long 
before the name “child guidance clinic” 
had been coined and clinics started, there 
existed in this city a clinic which pio- 
neered in the field of problem children, 
and, to this day, it stands as a foremost 
organization in the work with children. 
I refer, as you all know, to the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, where, under 
the leadership of Dr. Adolf Meyer and 
Dr. C. McFie Campbell, now of Boston, 
began, so sucessfully, the study of malad- 
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justed children, and where my successor 
on this program, Dr. Richards, continues 
to stimulate all those who have the oppor- 
tunity to come under her influence. Like- 
wise, Dr. Healy, first in Chicago and then 
in Boston, and Dr. H. Adler, at the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in Chicago, 
had long been working in the field of 
juvenile delinquents and the pre-de- 
linquent. 

The innovation introduced by the child 
guidance clinic consisted in combining a 
varied group of professional people into 
a unit group, making a joint attack upon 
the problem of guiding children. Psy- 
chiatrists, with their training and back- 
ground limited largely to the study of in- 
dividual mental and emotional reactions, 
had found themselves needing the assist- 
ance of those whose knowledge and ex- 
perience enabled them to contribute in- 
formation vital to the understanding of 
the causative factors at work in any in- 
dividual case. The specialists called upon 
were social workers, psychologists, and 
pediatricians. Each, it was felt, had 
something to contribute to the study and 
treatment of the child. The social worker, 
with her more intimate knowledge of 
social conditions and her skill in gather- 
ing. information, could be expected to 
throw light upon the environmental ele- 
ments in the child’s situation. The psy- 
chologist, with his training in mental 
testing and educational processes, could 
be expected to determine the intellectual 
capacities and achievements of the child 
and, in addition, the presence of any 
special abilities or disabilities. The pedia- 
trician, with his special knowledge of the 
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physical side, could be expected to dis- 
cover any physical or constitutional fac- 
tors of significance. The psychiatrist 
could then devote himself to the mental 
and emotional attitudes and experiences 
of the youngster. In order to make the 
material gathered by one worker available 
to the others, staff conferences were held 
for the purpose of pooling the data, de- 
termining the factors behind the behavior 
and then evolving a plan by which the 
child might be helped to a more normal 
type of adjustment. 

This attack, with its fourfold aspect— 
physical, social, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric—remains to this day the basic 
concept in all child guidance clinic work. 
It is true that in some setups the psychia- 
trist also plays the role of pediatrician; 
in others, the psychological service may 
be obtained elsewhere; but these varia- 
tions, as well as others, alter not at all 
the fundamental concept of an approach 
based upon a joint working relationship 
among the various professional groups in 
the organizations. 

Such, then, is the nature and set-up of 
the child guidance clinic. The question 
naturally arises, what is the primary 
function of such a clinic? The answer 
is that the clinic is maintained primarily 
for the treatment of the individual chil- 
dren who come to its doors. There may 
be educational and research aspects of 
the work, but the value of any clinic to 
a community rests largely on its ability to 
help the ailing members of the commu- 
nity. This is just as true of a child guid- 
ance clinic as it is of a medical clinic 
where the work must first of all deal 
with the patients who come for treat- 
ment. 

The next question comes, how do the 
clinics meet this job of treating the prob- 
lem child? The formula by which they 
work (and it is by no means limited to 
them) is really quite simple. First, chil- 


dren’s behavior is held to have a specific 
Second, to change the behavior, 


cause, 
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the cause must be treated. Third, to find 
the cause for the behavior, the individual 
child must be studied in all his or her 
aspects and relationships. Patently, in 
this formula the emphasis rests upon 
finding the cause for the child’s behavior 
before doing anything to correct it. 

In their study of causes of maladjust- 
ment among children, the clinics find diffi- 
culties in present day conditions as they 
occur in the home, school and play life. 
Instead, however, of discussing these 
difficulties in a general way and indicat- 
ing how children may react to them, it 
will be of more value to discuss them in 
individual cases, with the hope that such 
presentation may throw light upon the 
conduct motivations of the youngster and, 
at the same time, show what children are 
facing in their daily lives, not only in 
their environment, but in themselves. 

The first case, that of Steve Kane, 
illustrates how environmental pressures, 
particularly parental attitudes, may ac- 
count largely for the child’s behavior. For 
years, both at home and at school, Steve 
had been an arch rebel. Here is a list of 
the complaints brought against him by 
his parents and the school principal: At 
school he was reported sullenly defiant 
toward authority and openly disrespect- 
ful; he was irresponsible, impudent, 
talked back to the teacher, spoke out of 
turn in class, walked around the room; 
recently he had been failing in his lessons ; 
at home he had stated that he hated his 
father; he fought continually with his 
brothers and sisters, lied on the least 
provocation and, when caught, said “Oh, 
that is nothing”; he was extremely sensi- 
tive and suspicious, trusting no one. In 
order to cure this behavior he had been 
beaten at home (he later showed me black 
and blue marks from a caning), threat- 
ened with arrest, reformatory, incarcera- 
tion in an insane asylum, and so on. At 
school, every sort of punishment known 
was used, from being kept after school, 
regular visits to the principal and demo- 




















tion, to placement in the class with the re- 
tarded pupils. After these had been at- 
tempted and found unsuccessful, one of 
the school people declared, “That boy 
must be a nut,” and on that basis he was 
referred to the clinic. 

A study of Steve’s family provided the 
following information: Steve was the 
oldest of seven children. He was the 
only one who stood out as a problem. 
The situation between the parents was 
strained, owing to the mother’s ill-health 
as the result of her many pregnancies, 
and to her high degree of irritability. 
Her husband, worried by business prob- 
lems, criticized her slovenly method of 
housekeeping, thereby adding fuel to the 
fire of his wife’s inflammable nerves. In 
this situation, as so often happens, both 
parents lived in a state of constant ten- 
sion, which they relieved from time to 
time by scenes with each other or by 
scolding Steve. Any disturbing conduct 
by Steve served to divert upon his 
shoulders an outward expression of their 
inner grievances. Daily tongue-lashings 
and whippings were his lot. 

Steve’s reactions to this situation were 
difficult to obtain at first, except that he 
resented being considered “cracked.” 
Finally he spoke freely of his feelings 
about the way his parents treated him and 
also about the way the school had handled 
him. “I’m no good,” said Steve; “no- 
body wants me anywhere, but I don’t 
care,” (which was, of course, untrue). 
He did care and cared very much. Even 
in his contacts with his schoolmates, his 
behavior set him apart as different, and, 
since in all physical matters he was 
utterly inept, he ended by being a very 
lonely fellow. 

Treatment of Steve should not have 
been guided by the idea of beating and 
shaming him into line, but by making him 
feel that he was a somebody, worthy of 
respect. The object was to induce the 
parents to change their actions toward 
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him and to praise him occasionally ; then 
the boy’s self-respect would certainly 
mount rapidly. In a word, the real prob- 
lem lay in solving the parents’ difficulties. 
Time does not permit long discussion of 
how the situation between the father and 
the mother was eased so that their chronic 
state of irritation was lessened, and their 
need to vent their spleen upon Steve cut 
down. To these changes in attitude, the 
patient responded, and, after many ups 
and downs, he made a complete about 
face, so that, to use his words, “every- 
thing is o.k. now.” 

Still another series of causes were to 
be found behind the conduct of Edward 
Tilson. In contrast to the first case, 
Eddie’s problem lay chiefly within him- 
self. At the age of fifteen he was in the 
last year of high school. His parents 
came to the school, complaining that at 
home they could do nothing with the boy. 
He refused to obey his father, and he was 
turning against his religion. Study of the 
situation revealed the following: Eddie 
was the oldest of four children; until two 
years ago he had been looked upon by all 
the relatives as the prize of the family; 
possessed of exceptionally superior in- 
telligence, he had skipped several times in 
the grade schools, to the great delight of 
his parents and the secret pride of him- 
self ; his father, keeper of a small store, 
where all the family congregated, took 
delight in telling the customers how smart 
Eddie was, how he could make change at 
five and keep the books at nine, and so 
on. Naturally, the patient found the store 
a pleasant place to stay, as he received so 
much praise and attention there. But 
trouble was brewing. The frequent skip- 
ping of school had put the boy in classes 
with much older fellows, and, socially, 
our patient found himself outside the pale 
of their comradship and then, after 
school, instead of playing with the boys 
in his neighborhood, he remained in the 
store, where he had and wanted only 
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adult company. His relationships with 
other children were practically non- 
existent. 

Consequently, at adolescence his diffi- 
culties began. Sensing the normai urge 
from within to make contacts away from 
the home, two things happened. First, 
because of his lack of previous contacts, 
the patient found himself unable to feel 
secure socially. Second, instead of laying 
the blame upon himself, the patient pro- 
jected his difficulties upon his father. Un- 
fortunately, the father happened to sup- 
ply a perfectly good hitching-post upon 
which to fasten the blame because he had 
been raised in the old world where his 
own father had dominated the family and 
where the labor of the son belonged to 
the father. Consequently, at the time 
when our patient began to express his 
adolescent strivings through antagonism 
to the father, the father struck back, 
hammer and tongs, and literally tried to 
beat the boy into submission. The father 
continued to demand that the boy work 
in the store for no pay or, as the father 
put it, “for repayment of all the years I 
took care of him” and refused to permit 
any expression of independence on the 
part of the boy. 

Listening to the boy’s railings against 
his father, one would conclude that, if 
the father’s attitude could be changed, 
everything would be satisfactory with the 
patient. More penetrating study revealed, 
however, the incapacity of the patient to 
face his own inability to mix socially, 
and made likely the inference that the 
patient was finding in his father’s reac- 
tion a convenient excuse for getting up- 
set, when the real person against whom 
he was railing was himself. Later, the 
correctness of this insight was demon- 
strated, since the father was easily led to 
change his handling. Despite this the 
boy’s complaints continued, as did the ex- 
pressions of antagonism. 

We are still working with this case and 
have effected a solution which satisfies the 





parents and the boy but not us. The 
patient now gets along fairly amicably 
with his father, works steadily and re- 
ceives fair wages from the father for his 
service. On the other hand, he seems to 
us to be in the position he was at the age 
of ten, a little boy living comfortably 
under the shelter of the parental roof and 
definitely afraid to venture out. As the 
boy says, “I can’t work anywhere else, 
they might not like me.” It will take 
much skillful steering, I am afraid, to 
get this boy to the point where he can 
stand on his own feet away from his 
family, as every real adult must be able 
to do. 

In Charles Stone, still another problem 
had to be solved. He was a fourteen 
year old boy who had never done satis- 
factory work in the school he attended. 
A psychological test performed years be- 
fore had shown him to have average in- 
telligence, but to be completely lacking in 
the ability to visualize words. The school, 
going on the assumption that not too 
much could be expected of the boy, had 
promoted him regularly from year to 
year and permitted him to develop his 
capacities in the direction which his in- 
terests dictated, namely, any form of 
manual expression. He had never learned 
to read satisfactorily, and his arithmetic 
was most rudimentary. This failure to 
keep pace with other children had marked 
him off from his mates and caused him 
to develop pronounced introvert ten- 
dencies, such as solitariness, daydreaming 
and lack of interest in the ordinary affairs 
of life. It was because of these mani- 
festations that the patient was referred 
to the clinic. 

Investigation of the case showed that 
the patient was suffering from an aggra- 
vated form of strephosmybolia. This 
terrifying name is one coined by Dr. Or- 
ton, of New York City, to cover a group 
of children who tend to reverse the 
normal direction of reading. When one 
of these children sees the word “was,” 

















their first tendency is to read it “saw.” 
With some children, unless special train- 
ing methods are adopted, this tendency 
persists strongly throughout life, abso- 
lutely preventing them from learning to 
read adequately. With our patient, this 
reversal tendency was so strong that even 
in writing figures he complained, “When 
I say to myself 73, I find myself writing 
37.” His failures at school, with their 
secondary effects, were due directly to 
this condition. 

Clearly, special remedial tutoring was 
indicated for this patient, but in essaying 
to carry out the tutoring we encountered 
difficulties, the nature of which typifies 
the many problems that confront us daily 
in our work. The uncle with whom the 
boy lived, who really played the father 
role, said that our examinations were all 
“bunk”; that he knew what was wrong 
with his nephew. The boy was lazy and 
wouldn’t work ; if the boy had been made 
to work in school and hadn’t been coddled 
so much by his aunt, then he would have 
had to learn to read and do his sums; he 
never had been made to do anything, and 
now he, the uncle, was going to take a 
hand. The uncle further revealed that 
this was the stand he had always taken 
with his wife and the school people, even 
when they claimed that the patient suf- 
fered from some difficulty, whose exist- 
ence was certain, although of what nature 
they had no clear idea. Now the clinic 
was coming along and proving that the 
uncle was wrong, and that was too much 
for him to endure, especially when it 
began to dawn on him what an injustice 
he had been doing to his nephew all these 
years. Only by careful and patient work 
was it possible to switch the uncle to a 
more acquiescent frame of mind, in which 
he was willing to finance the cost of the 
tutoring. 

In the three cases mentioned, three dis- 
tinct types of situations faced in the clinic 
have been illustrated. In the first, that 
of Steve, there was brought out the in- 
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fluence which environmental attitudes 
may play in producing disturbing be- 
havior by children. In the case of Eddie, 
the problems centered about the young- 
ster’s own conflicts, that is, his inner mal- 
adaptation to the group; while in the case 
of Charles, a special disability caused the 
difficulty, but the efforts to carry out 
effective therapy for him, namely, tutor- 
ing, were blocked by the uncle’s objec- 
tions. 

The number and variation of cases I 
might cite to you could be continued 
almost indefinitely. In each might be 
found problems which, if not solved, 
would be bound to have an adverse effect 
upon the future character of the child 
possessing them. In each might be dis- 
covered reasons for the problems and 
certain steps to be taken to remedy the 
situation. Very often, as in the case with 
the reading defect, the therapeutic work 
might meet with a block of one sort or 
another. Sometimes the block arises be- 
cause antagonistic emotional attitudes, like 
those held by the uncle, are encountered, 
sometimes because present-day society 
fails to supply that which is needed in 
the way of special and vocational classes, 
recreational facilities, boarding and foster 
homes, institutions, and the like. In each 
case, while the content may vary, the 
fundamental rule of finding the cause and 
then effecting the cure by attacking the 
cause must always be followed. 

As has been stated already, child guid- 
ance clinics started with a negative em- 
phasis. They wanted to avoid the de- 
velopment of certain maladjustments in 
adult life. They still deal largely with 
children whose lack of adjustment is 
taken as an indication that they are 
headed for life-long instability and ineffi- 
ciency. The particular interest of your 
group here is in establishing in the child 
character traits which will insure satis- 
factory behavior patterns throughout life. 
The cases drawn from our clinical experi- 
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ence indicate how adverse traits may 
arise in response to situations in the life 
of an individual. So, too, are desirable 
ones developed. In all work with chil- 
dren, including both educational and clin- 
ical, increasing emphasis is being laid 
upon the ways and means of building 
constructive character traits which render 
unnecessary any later tearing-down pro- 
cess. The goal of all educators, whether 
they are parents, school people or re- 
ligious leaders, is so to guide every child’s 
life that he or she will reach maturity as 
a well-adjusted individual. Once such a 
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goal is attained, the clinics whose purpose 
is curative no longer have reason for 
existence. Until that time arrives, educa- 
tors must continue to strive for that goal 
of satisfactory adult adjustment, while 
clinicians must continue to unravel the 
human tangles whose formation educators 
are doing their best to forestall. In each 
field, there is much work to do. In each 
field, there is that which is of value to 
the other. It is through the co-operation 
of bodies such as the Reiigious Education 
Association and the one which I represent 
that, in the long run, the most effective 
results can be secured. 


—<¥o— 


667,.XPRESS yourself” is the way some of our moderns put it. 

That sounds good on the face of it and the new psychology 
is subpoenaed to testify in its support. Surely there can be no 
objection to free self-expression if only one has a real “self” to 
express. The difficulty is that the average man has not yet attained 
to a true self-hood, to a harmonious and well-ordered personality ; 
he is still a bundle of half-formed and contradictory selves. So 
when he announces his determination to “express himself,’ we 


have to ask, ““What self ?”’ 


In every one of us, for example, there 


are the makings of either a lazy self that seeks the path of least 
resistance, or of a heroic self that braves every obstacle. Which shall 
I express? Suppose Dr. Eckener, on his first famous trip, instead 
of sticking to his post when he was almost numb with fatigue had 
given up his effort to bring the Graf Zeppelin into haven—would you 
still admire him just as heartily and say that he was only “express- 


ing himself ?”’ 


within us all, relic of cave-men days. 


Again, there are the elements of a pugnacious self 


Suppose now, in a moment 


of angry irritation, I engage in a fisticuffs with my neighbor. If I 
say, “I was only expressing myself,’”’ will you commend my practical 


espousal of the new psychology? 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Christian Education, October, 1929. 
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Basic Factors in Behavior Difficulties 





EstHer L. RICHARDS 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


AM glad to see that the homely, old- 
] fashioned term character is still alive 
among us. Prior to the last quarter of a 
century, advice took the form of an ex- 
position of principles of conduct viewed 
from the standpoint of ethics and eco- 
nomic success. Socrates’ talks with his 
student followers, Paul’s letters to the 
young man Timothy, Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son, come to our minds as 
treatises on character building that were 
put into our hands when we were grow- 
ing up. They represented the wisdom of 
grown-ups, collected and passed on to 
childhood and adolescence. We read 
these books, admired their contents and 
put them in our libraries to hand out to 
our children, but I suspect that the deter- 
minants of our behavior, in childhood 
and adolescence, were, rather, the trial 
and error method of daily experience, the 
influence of . personal example and the 
structure of habits in the making of 
wholesome choices to which we were 
helped by home and school. Solomon 
told us: “Train up a child in the way 
he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” Yet, until psychol- 
ogy applied the laboratory method of 
study to behavior, we failed to appreci- 
ate the fact that our behavior is built up 
from infancy, childhood and adolescence, 
as a building is constructed step by step 
from the foundation. It is customary, 
when we dedicate a building or christen 
a ship, to get together and express our 
purpose in launching these material struc- 
tures. 

Every parent in his home and every 
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teacher in her school intends to launch 
childhood upon the stream of life with 
certain wholesome principles in mind. 
These principles embody such things as 
honesty, truthfulness, thrift, earnestness 
and energy in work, all acting under the 
power of ideals. In the past, we have 
considered behavior as conduct judged 
according to standards of external au- 
thority embodied in religion, tradition, 
custom and law. Home got the child 
ready for life by giving him recipes con- 
cerning what he should and should not 
do and say and feel and think and strive 
after. Ideals were directed towards keep- 
ing laws and obeying rules, with very 
little attention given to varying degrees 
of individual ability to keep laws and to 
obey rules. Certain allowances were 
made for the idiot, the imbecile and the 
outspokenly insane, but lack of conform- 
ity to standards of conduct in others was 
rigorously judged. A good child learned 
his lessons, did not lie, steal or fight too 
much; leaving school, he started on the 
business of ‘becoming self-supporting, 
later on supporting others, and eventually 
developed into a substantial citizen. A 
bad child did not learn his lessons (it was 
taken for granted that he could if he 
wanted to), ran away from _ school, 
drifted from job to job, got into trouble 
with the law, ended his life in poverty 
and disease, and was held up as an ex- 
ample of one who did not do as he was 
told when a child. 

You have asked me to discuss the 
psychiatric contribution to an explanation 
of why people behave as they do. One of 
the most difficult tasks a psychiatrist’ has, 
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is to explain to a group of people what 
psychiatry means as a functioning science. 
The chemist, the engineer, the bacteriol- 
ogist, explaining his job, deals with mat- 
ters that everybody accepts as technical, 
and, consequently, unknown, except to 
the initiated. We accept their opinion 
and follow their advice, believing it is 
based on a branch of departmental knowl- 
edge that is well established and whole- 
some. But the psychiatrist is handi- 
capped by having to explain a branch of 
science which deals with matters about 
which everyone has an opinion, namely, 
behavior. 

Behavior has always been a topic of 
active interest and concern, from the 
earliest historical records of man upon 
earth. The behavior of man as an indi- 
vidual, and man as a part of a family, 
tribe, state, nation, has been studied and 
tabulated according to a great variety of 
interests—government, religion, social 
science, medicine. But the nature of the 
functioning of the organism—the How 
and Why of human behavior—attracted 
surprisingly little attention until psychol- 
ogy budded off from philosophy about 
fifty years ago. Now psychology stands 
out as the one science which first studied, 
not man in general, but individual man 
in particular. 

It is easy for a constitutional document 
of government to declare that all men are 
created equal, but human behavior of cen- 
turies has continuously disproved it. In 
every age we have found, and will con- 
tinue to find, individuals with five talents 
and two talents and one talent. It is con- 
trary to common sense and practical ex- 
perience to expect the one talent person 
to behave exactly as the five talent per- 
son, yet too many of us, under the influ- 
ence of unintelligent zeal, are apt to climb 
on the band wagon of some great cause 
and spend our energies in trying to bring 
about the impossible. While no man is 
born equal to his neighbor, every man has 
an equal right to develop his abilities to 
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their fullest extent, and to share in all 
that life has to offer that is within his 
reach. 

Having recognized that our social, edu- 
cational, and parental problem is largely 
the interpretation of behavior rather than 
the judgment of conduct, the next step is 
to study the objective needs of one talent, 
two talent, and five talent endowments, in 
order that we may be able to plan for 
them intelligently. Education has made 
more progress in putting to practical use 
the helps which psychology offers than 
has any other institution of our social 
system. Instead of trying to make chil- 
dren fit the courses of study, schools are 
trying to make programs fit the needs of 
the individual child. It has involved a 
long, hard struggle, and the conflict still 
goes on. The kindergartners were a sect 
by themselves for years before formal 
education and conventional parenthood 
realized their great constructive value in 
establishing wholesome habits in young 
children. Today we accept the kinder- 
garten as a matter of course. It is rare 
to find a parent so unintelligent as to re- 
fuse to send children to a kindergarten, 
if such is available. Nursery school is 
now fighting for similar recognition in 
our school system. In like manner, man- 
ual training and more recently vocational 
schools, trade schools and_ technical 
schools are struggling against the senti- 
mental belief that they have no place in 
our school system because they are in- 
ferior in cultural value to classical and 
literary courses of study. Their oppo- 
nents forget that the first requisite of an 
educational system is to prepare children 
to live. 

What is mind? If we may judge from 
general ideas on the subject, the answer 
is simple. Mind is generally and popu- 
larly supposed to consist of intellect— 
brains—grey matter. A person is con- 
sidered to have lost his mind when he 
talks irrationally, that is, if his answers 
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to questions and general conversation do 
not make sense. Yet some most serious 
forms of mental disorder or poor mental 
health show no impairment of intellec- 
tual faculties. There is depression, which 
is responsible for more suicides, probably, 
than all forms of insanity put together. 
Again and again I say to families, “This 
man or woman is seriously ill and should 
be put in a psychiatric hospital right 
away.” And these relatives will answer, 
“Why he hasn’t lost his mind. It’s as 
clear as yours or mine. He can remem- 
ber things that happened years ago and 
read a book and add up a column of fig- 
ures as well as he ever could.” Or there 
is the individual who is “out” on one sub- 
ject, but who so cleverly disguises his de- 
lusions that only under certain conditions 
does one realize he has them. For ex- 
ample, last spring a man came to me com- 
plaining of pain in his eyes. I myself 
could see nothing grossly wrong with 
them but sent him to two other physicians 
—one an eye specialist and the other a 
skillful internist—to look him over care- 
fully from the viewpoint of their respec- 
tive fields. A week later I received a let- 
ter from this man giving me seventy-two 
hours in which publicly to confess that I 
was a member of a gang who were perse- 
cuting him wherever he went. The rea- 
son that he changed jobs frequently, 
though a skilled laborer and formerly a 
steady one, was because everywhere he 
went he misinterpreted the behavior of 
people around him, as he did mine. Yet 
this man’s intellect, except on this one 
point, was as good as ever. In fact, he so 
disguised his twisted reasoning on this 
one topic that a morning’s examination in 
our Psychiatric Dispensary failed to dis- 
close his false beliefs. 

Or again, we constantly express sur- 
prise over the behavior of friends and ac- 
quaintances and community figures 
whose conduct is strangely out of keep- 
ing with their background of education 
and professional and industrial success. 


We say, “How could Dr. X. lead a dou- 
ble life, or Judge Y. abscond with an or- 
phans’ trust funds? They always seemed 
such intelligent people.” 

Obviously, mind is something more 
than the expression of one’s intellectual 
faculties—reasoning, judgment, memory, 
and so forth. Mind is the human being 
in action, and that action is started by a 
wealth of factors about which we know 
comparatively little. Instincts and emo- 
tions of fear, anger, sadness, pleasure, 
with their kinsfolk, hatred, jealousy, sen- 
sitiveness, pessimism, self-pity, ambition, 
longings and cravings, of which we may 
not even be aware, constitute by far the 
most powerful drives of our behavior as 
individuals, and our behavior as crowds 
and groups. In fact, so subtle and effec- 
tive are these emotional factors of our 
mental life that they can hypnotize our 
intellect into doing anything they wish. 
It has been said that our intellect seems 
to be used to find excuses for acting the 
way in which our instincts and emotions 
bid us. Moreover, it has been shown that 
these instincts and emotions are inti- 
mately associated with every physiological 
system in the body. If I am sad, or fear- 
ful, or angry, every cell in my body takes 
part in my state of mind. Under the in- 
fluence of sadness and depression, my 
heart beats slower, my blood pressure 
falls, the cells lining my stomach do not 
secrete gastric juice necessary to digest 
my food. In like manner, if I am living 
under a strain of anxiety and fear, my 
heart beats faster, my breathing is more 
rapid, the sweat glands are over-active, 
my stomach is apt to secrete more gastric 
juice than I need. Doctors tell me I have 
a nervous heart and nervous indigestion. 
There is nothing wrong with my heart 
and stomach, but my state of mind—the 
way I feel—makes the organs of my body 
behave in an unnatural manner. 

In other words, mind, as you and I 
use it in the business of living, is not 
brains and grey matter and intellect— 
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something above the eyebrows—but mind 
is you and I in action. It is the expres- 
sion of the way we feel and think; it is 
an expression of our desires and cravings 
and longings. Let me illustrate with some 
stories: A college professor in a depart- 
ment of science comes to a diagnostic 
clinic with the complaint that for the last 
three years he has had curious trouble 
with his digestion from October to June. 
Food distresses him; he has waves of 
nausea and occasional vomiting. During 
the summer months he gains in weight, 
digests his food satisfactorily and never 
thinks of his gastro-intestinal tract. Care- 
ful and detailed examination of his diges- 
tive functioning and allied systems of the 
body have revealed no abnormal findings. 
He has tried every known combination of 
diet, zealously followed physical culture 
training and spent hours in the open air. 
His diagnostic ticket reads “Nervous In- 
digestion.” This professor is quite an- 
noyed when one suggests that his diges- 
tive distress might be associated with an 
uneasy and worried state of mind. He is 
a man who did excellent work in practical 
chemistry during the war and at its con- 
clusion drifted into the chemical depart- 
ment of a university, where he found 
himself less well prepared than his col- 
leagues in the theoretical aspects of his 
subject. Unwilling to acknowledge this 
and to take time to prepared himself 
through graduate study, he has struggled 
on. Three years ago, he was asked to 
offer a course in theoretical chemistry and 
consented. Each fall the course has been 
announced in the catalogue and then with- 
drawn because of the professor’s “poor 
health.” 

A mother brings her nine-year-old son 
with the complaint that he cries easily, 
bats his eyes, cannot sit still, has to be 
coaxed to take his food and will not go 
to bed unless she accompanies him. The 
child has a satisfactory physical condi- 
tion and is about the average in intelli- 

His teacher has no complaint to 
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make of his behavior in school. She 
states that the mother told her that she 
should watch the child carefully and at 
the first sign of “nervousness” he should 
be sent home at once. Obviously, the 
mother is projecting upon this child spe- 
cific worries which later on are found to 
be associated with the fact that his father 
is in a state hospital, and that she has 
been told by relatives, friends, neighbors, 
and even the family doctor, to watch this 
boy carefully lest he develop “his father’s 
nerves.” These stories are typical of 60 
per cent of men, women and children who 
visit doctors, complaining of poor health. 

The behavior of a human being is de- 
pendent upon: (1) The stuff out of 
which he is made; (2) The way in which 
environment and training—of home and 
school and neighborhood and church— 
have molded that stuff. 

What do we know about heredity? 
Very little. The more scientists study 
this subject, the less ready they are to 
give pronouncements. There is no rea- 
son to bless or damn any one because of 
his ancestors. We copy and acquire at 
least as much as we inherit. Our practical 
behavior problem is, what environment 
will give constitutional endowment its best 
chance of development? If the child of 
a mother who has been at a state hospital 
breaks down nervously, or becomes delin- 
quent, we should not throw up our hands 
in helplessness and hopelessness and ex- 
claim, “Heredity.” But we should look 
back and see if we, his teachers and his 
doctor and his father, managed the child 
correctly and planned for him wisely. It 
is so easy for a child to grow up with 
poor habits of managing his emotions and 
so easy to ascribe the cause of his tan- 
trums and stealing to inheritance, when 
the child may have copied his explosive 
outbursts from the behavior of father 
and mother at home. 

I recall a nine-year-old child sent to us 
from one of our schools not long ago, 
with the story that he was a continuous 
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behavior problem—stubborn, impudent, 
and defiant. The aunt who came with 
him said she did not blame the school, be- 
cause the child was all they described him 
to be. In going into the story of all the 
facts in this case, we found a child whose 
mother had died three years previous and 
who was living with his father and pa- 
ternal aunt. The father had married a 
woman whom his own family did not ap- 
prove, and the aunt was continually see- 
ing in this little boy all the despised char- 
acteristics of his dead mother. In fact, 
she talked to him continually on the sub- 
ject, telling him daily, even in the pres- 
ence of neighbors, that he was growing 
up to be as “shiftless a lot” as his mother. 
She also had told the teacher that the 
child really was not to blame because he 
had been born of such a mother. Now if 
you or I were continually told that noth- 
ing could be expected of us because we 
were “born that way,” I am perfectly cer- 
tain that we would live up to those expec- 
tations. I wish teachers would always be 
suspicious of parents and relatives and 
foster-mothers of children in boarding 
homes who come with such stories, or 
who continually beg them to watch John 
and Mary and at the first sign of “ner- 
vousness”—batting of the eyes, fidgeti- 
ness, and so forth—report to them at 
once. 

You begin to see that why we behave 
as we do is not a simple matter, amenable 
to some one great solution of ethics or 
science. It is a topic which deals with 
very complex matters. It has to do with 
25 per cent of children who are feeble- 
minded—unable to get beyond the third, 
fourth or fifth grades. These children, 
growing in bodies to adult life and ma- 
turity, with minds always remaining the 
minds of children eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve and fourteen years, bend and 
break beneath the strains of life’s respon- 
sibilities—family formation, self-support 
and family support. Here are men and 
women who constitute 90 per cent of in- 
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dividuals who fill the offices of welfare 
agencies, child placing organizations, po- 
lice courts, juvenile courts, institutions 
for delinquents. We treat these individ- 
uals socially as wholly responsible for 
their inadequacies—telling them to brace 
up and face life’s burdens manfully, to be 
temperate and honest, and prudent, and 
thoughtful. We scold them and punish 
them, and remonstrate with them, and 
make laws to deal with their cases, but 
we never realize that they are children 
who never grow up. The solving of the 
social problems of this large group among 
us will not come through the discovery of 
some great economic theory, or the magic 
touch of public health, or the passing of 
prohibition laws. The amelioration of 
their difficulties will come only when 
leaders of community life learn to under- 
stand the physical and mental limitations 
involved in the lives of such human beings 
and learn to treat their individual differ- 
ences intelligently. 

Modern science is often unjustly ac- 
cused of paying no attention to character, 
or personality, because it talks about in- 
telligence rating and organized play and 
vocational guidance, but very important 
research in psychiatry today is that which 
has to do with the temperamental charac- 
teristics of a human being. Psychiatry is 
not interested in classifying human be- 
havior tendencies but in finding where 
they lead. What kind of individual traits 
and behavior characteristics make for 
healthy adjustment to life, and what 
kinds do not? How are these unwhole- 
some traits modifiable, and through what 
methods of approach? Here are matters 
which require patient and serious study 
and certainly cannot be decided hastily by 
dividing people into normal and abnor- 
mal. The best medical standard is that 
of adequate or efficient functioning. 

The purpose of personality study is to 
give a forecast of what a person would do 
in a considerable variety of emergencies. 
As phychiatrists, we try especially to find 
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out whether people show any combina- 
tions of temperament which would make 
them, in our eyes, candidates for mental 
derangement, or which would modify the 
form of mental derangement which they 
might happen to get. Among tempera- 
ments which experience shows stand 
strains of life poorly are shy, timid, 
stand-offish, asocial individuals, who are 
solitary in all their ways—poor mixers, 
bad losers, are never able to talk about 
their difficulties, are hypersensitive and 
inclined to feel that the world has made 
them what they are. Another unfortu- 
nate temperament equipment is that of 
extreme emotional unevenness—up one 
day, down the next—a person who lives 
on peaks or in valleys and seldom ever 
has a plateau existence for his emotions. 
Now it is with such stuff that parents 
and teachers and clergy and doctors and 
nurses and social workers deal, and it is 
absolutely essential that we all learn to 
interpret behavior in the light of individ- 
ual, intellectual and personality limita- 
tions. The history of the church has been 
full of strange inconsistencies. On the 
one hand, there has been continuous 
striving after ideals and aspirations; on 
the other hand, rabid insistence on re- 
ligion as a mere sanction of laws of con- 
duct. The result has been confusion in 
the minds of human beings as to which 
has the more important emphasis. The 
propagation of creed and dogma from 
one generation to another has been ac- 
companied by aggressive antagonism to 
facts of experience and human progress 
in departmental knowledge, with the re- 
sult that this great value of life has been 
increasingly minimized in the minds of all 
sorts of people. There is no conflict be- 
tween real science and true religion. We 
need a re-interpretation of religious val- 
ues, just as much in 1930 as at the begin- 
ning of the Messianic era. 
Unfortunately, we see religious educa- 
tion of every denomination ignoring such 
important matters as intelligence tests 


and not recognizing the need of special 
classes for retarded children. We see 
religious denominations placing children 
in institutions and foster homes on the 
same old basis of fifty years ago—with 
thorough physical examination, without a 
psychological estimation of intelligence 
development, and with only a few words 
of history regarding the background of 
the homes from which these children 
come. This is a form of child welfare 
work that sees to it that a child has 
enough to eat, good shelter, warm cloth- 
ing and a chance to get book learning. 
Whether home fits the child, or what sort 
of a life the child is fitted and headed for, 
is a matter of chance. These are taken 
care of by his religious training. Yet the 
finest training in principles of right and 
wrong in the world is useless, unless it 
takes into consideration the child or ado- 
lescent to whom it is given. I have visited 
the chapel of a school for delinquent girls 
—50 per cent of whom had bodies of 
twelve to eighteen years, the mentalities 
of children of seven and eight years, and 
I have seen placards entitled “How to 
Grow in Grace?” and “Hints for Chris- 
tian Living.” In this school, there is not 
a game, outdoors or in; dancing is ta- 
booed. One of the greatest difficulties of 
this school is to be found in the sex prac- 
tices of the inmates. 

There is a notion abroad that intelli- 
gent planning for chronic dependents, ex- 
amination as to why a man can or cannot 
hold a job, or a mother look after chil- 
dren and household, is somehow at vari- 
ance with the principles of Christianity. 
I am amazed at times to read letters in 
the Sun from prominent clergy and lay- 
men, stating that this or that family case 
work agency allows women and children 
to starve while it is investigating. To 
those of us who have worked shoulder to 
shoulder for years with these organiza- 
tions, such a statement is absolutely with- 
out foundation. The following is a typi- 
cal illustration of the difference between 
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social traditionalism and intelligent so- 
cial treatment. Peter B., a man of thirty- 
six years, deserted his wife and four chil- 
dren one December. He was located by 
one of our newspapers in a neighboring 
city, brought back to Baltimore and given 
a job by this paper—keen on advertising 
its Christmas philanthropy. His work 
was to solicit subscriptions for this paper. 
A week later he turned in fifty bogus sub- 
scriptions in one day and gave, as a rea- 
son, his desire to see the boss and get a 
raise of salary. The newspaper turned 
him over hastily to the Family Welfare 
Association, who brought him, his wife 
and children, to our Phipps Clinic for ex- 
amination. Mr. B. had been an indus- 
trious, family-supporting man until two 
and a half years ago, when he lost a job 
writing life insurance, which he had held 
for eight years. The company complained 
that his production was declining. The 
United Railways also laid him off, after 
trial as a motorman. Swamped by ex- 
penses he could not meet and nagged at 
by his wife who was being treated by lo- 
cal doctors for “rheumatism and neuri- 
tis,” Peter suddenly left home one morn- 
ing. 

Examination showed a quiet, neat- 
looking man, who stated his case frankly. 
Formal mental examination of remote 
and recent memory showed no disturb- 
ance. He admitted bad judgment in turn- 
ing in the bogus subscriptions but could 
not tell why he did it. Examination of 
the central nervous system showed pupils 
that failed to react to light and one or 
two other signs indicative of syphilitic 
brain disease. Laboratory examination 
of the blood and spinal fluid showed Gen- 
eral Paresis. 

Mrs. Peter B. had a mental age of 
about eleven years, according to an intel- 
ligence test. Her blood Wassermann was 
positive ; her “rheumatism” was discovered 
to be a syphilitic bone infection for which 
months of hospital treatment were neces- 
sary; more or less chronic physical dis- 
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ability will probably result. The four 
children are untainted, physically, and 
test as precocious, according to the Binet- 
Simon scale. Of this family group, the 
children alone can be saved by permanent 
placement in a healthy environment. 

How unwise it would have been to 
have poured the contents of a poor box 
into the treasury of the B. family. It 
would be so easy and natural to tell such 
a man that he is lazy, or he should sup- 
port his family, or to tell his wife that 
she may have a little rheumatism as we 
all do, but if she had any gumption she 
would get up and do her housework and 
look after her children. I can also hear 
marvelous discussions of the B. family 
dependence as the political partisan sees 
it, as the communist sees it, and, alas! as 
the academic economist sees it. Even 
students of child study might have given 
Mr. and Mrs. B. wise words of parent 
education. Only the intelligent approach 
of social science really enables us to in- 
terpret the behavior of this family con- 
stellation and plan wisely for its treat- 
ment. 

It is the business of religion to get 
about the work of defining what it really 
aims to do. If its aim is to safeguard the 
survival of theological systems and ec- 
clesiastical institutions, then it has no 
contribution to make to social science and 
medicine. But if its aim is to interpret 
the inclusive character of man’s spiritual 
life, then religion has a mighty contribu- 
tion to the welfare of human beings. Re- 
ligion has always been the mother of the 
arts ; the champion of affirmations instead 
of denials and repressions; the converter 
of destructive forces into constructive 
forces. If, in our present civilization, 
religion fails to satisfy the cravings of 
the modern mind or the pathetic hungers 
of the modern heart, there is only the 
conclusion that its leaders and followers 
are failing to make the world rightly 
evaluate its possibilities of influence upon 
social trends, and in the councils of men 
and nations. 





What Can the Psychiatrist Contribute to Character 
Education? 


ApDOoLPH MEYER 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief, Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital 


SYCHIATRY has no dogma to offer. 

It builds on a willingness to learn 
from experience. 
science of man under the sign of experi- 
ence and creative experiment. It has to 
begin with those who come to the physi- 
cian on their own initiative, or that of 
others, because they are in trouble. When 
we, the supposedly healthy, come to study 
ourselves, we begin with the differences 
and variations in behavior, in the intellec- 
tual and emotional tendencies and in the 
capacity to accumulate and to use experi- 
ence; and, furthermore, with the differ- 
ences in the lasting traits, the tempera- 
ment and character. We know character 
is a matter of growth (of nature and 
physique) and of experience; and this is 
the mutual understanding on which we 
join hands with the educator on the 
policies of guidance. 

Here we find two main routes: The 
interest of the minister is largely one of 
guidance from above; ours is largely at- 
tention to guidance from the roots, but 
by no means exclusively so. The psychiat- 
rist, at any rate the socially minded 
psychiatrist, knows that human nature in- 
cludes all of that which belongs to the 
reality and actuality of human function- 
ing and settings, from the roots to the 
fruitions and from one stage to the other. 
When we speak of character, we look for 
dependability—that is, orderliness—and 
for discipline—which is the capacity to 
use guidance—and for a certain security 
and maturity. We aim at whatever fa- 
vors getting the best start, the best guid- 
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ance and, finally, the best opportunities 
for the character to endure when we have 
got it. 

These seem to be days of taking stock. 
Washington has its Hoover Commis- 
sions; here we have this character. con- 
gress, initiated by a group of religious 
teachers who have so long studied char- 
acter from the angle of ideals, and who 
now invite also those of us who study 
character definitely from the roots as 
well. 

I assume that we come together with 
the conviction that we can understand 
each other and find common ground on 
what common sense and special work 
(including psychiatry) might tell us 
about character. 

There is such a thing as character 
really true to nature—ringing true to our 
best sense. There is also such a thing as 
imposed character—which is apt to fail 
in emergency. 


Wuy ALL THE PRESENT DOUBT AND 
UNCERTAINTY ? 


We have a session on character build- 
ing probably because we are in a period 
when there seems to be a lot of uncer- 
tainty about the meaning and _ worth- 
whileness of current methods of charac- 
ter training. Our ideals are uncertain, 
and the ways of attainment seem also to 
be uncertain. Perhaps we are justly in 
an inquiring mood. Our spokesman of 
American intellectuality, John Dewey, 
finds himself pondering over the justifica- 
tion and wisdom of all the “quest for cer- 
tainty” and expounds to us the need of 


























a better sense for relativities. There used 
to be a quest for truth, whatever it might 
be. And, in these days of gambling, we 
speak, with a hope for relief, of a quest 
for “certainty,” as if it could be a fixed 
and final something. But today we are 
not so sure that we should seek absolute 
truth. We are a bit suspicious of those 
who claim too loudly to have it. 

The most besetting difficulty of the 
present day seems to be a kind of haste 
in the direction of individual willfulness, 
with a desperate determination to assert 
this willfulness, without any very clear 
ideas as to what one wants to be willful 
about. We see it in feminism for fem- 
inism’s sake. We see it in the popularity 
of Max Stirner’s will to power and in 
the hold of Nietzsche’s philosophy and his 
superadolescent urge to tell the world the 
bald truth and to cut out all “illusions.” 
We see it in the way people lose their 
heads and their constructive judgment 
over the alcohol problem and in the fact 
that writers consider it a drawing card 
to a big audience to announce their wis- 
dom in terms of suspicion and derision, 
with the question “What’s the matter with 
this and what’s the matter with that?” 
And we see it in talk of the bankruptcy 
of democracy and marriage and religion 
and science—usually having for its objec- 
tive the taking of the backbone out of all 
time-honored institutions, which are de- 
picted as if they could be of no good at 
all because they do not prosper without 
some real effort and sense of responsi- 
bility. There is no stand-by of a hun- 
dred years ago that has not had its “sur- 
vey” and prediction of the need of the 
famous Nietzschean “transvaluation of all 
values.” All this means instability and 
marks a philosophy rather of revolution 
than of growth and evolution. 

This facetious skepticism certainly 
would hit such an old-fashioned concept 
as character. Most of you know Ice- 
bound, one of the three hundred plays of 
an American playwright, Owen Davis. 
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You remember the family assembled wait- 
ing for the old mother to die. And you 
remember that “eternal, live question 
mark,” the boy Orin, itching from time 
to time outwardly and inwardly when 
Uncle Henry philosophizes, and blurting 
out with his query: “Say, Mum! What 
do you ’spose Uncle Henry thinks he 
means when he says things?” What do 
we think we mean when we talk of char- 
acter? We mean “the unity, consistency 
and distinctive individuality of feeling and 
thinking and acting of a person.” 

Character, I assume, is not merely what 
the Greek word implies, the scratch on a 
stick (like the simile the German uses 
for writing with letters, the Buchstaben), 
the mark or stamp impressed. It means 
the intrinsic essence of the peculiar na- 
ture of a person and, évidently, his de- 
pendable features or traits—that which 
one has to expect and can expect in the 
light of his make-up—the person’s out- 
look and philosophy in action. It is the 
factual upshot of balance between what 
man is, by structure and function of the 
parts and the person, and the vision of 
what he wants to be or can see himself 
to be. 

Temperament refers to the dominant 
trend of rapid or slow; weak or strong 
emotional and volitional reactivity. Char- 
acter refers more to the trends of motiva- 
tion. Character is, I should say, the 
capacity to stand for things. For what? 
It is the capacity to identify oneself with 
causes and principles, or, if one has not 
any of one’s own, with certain persons 
and groups. 

There are, then, two prerequisites, a 
capacity to see worthwhile causes and 
goals and a capacity to embrace them in 
thought and performance. 

I am reminded of my first attempt at 
discussing a plan to help nervous people, 
the first paper I ever read before a medi- 
cal society, in February, 1893. I asked 
those whom I expected to help me in the 
discussion: Can you tell me what types of 
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occupation will arouse and hold the in- 
terest of American women and men when 
they become self-concerned and neurotic 
and in need of therapeutic occupation? 

I still ask the same question: What 
is there for my patients, and for average 
young Americans, to choose as their goal, 
to build themselves up with? Shall we 
trust sheer “self-realization,” according to 
the modern gospel, and let it go at that? 
I still should say: What worth while 
causes have we to offer, what interests 
and principles and real performances, to 
which the various personalities can pledge 
themselves? What does an age of suc- 
cess in machine work and occasional suc- 
cess in the stock market and salesman- 
ship offer for one to identify himself 
with? 

Wuat Kinp or Goats Do WE OFFER? 


Character is not an abstract virtue. 
Like the mill, it has to have its grist. We 
have the reputation of being the land of 
the dollar, with a civilization based too 
much on the doctrine of success, and this 
measured, in the end, by what one is 
worth in dollars and cents. It is a bit 
difficult for a young man to know for 
what he should prepare himself, except 
for pursuits in which the success can be 
measured by money. What else do we 
usually mean if we speak of bettering 
ourselves? What do we mean when we 
permit to pass, without question or 
remonstrance, the claim that every man 
has his price? What is worthy of being 
made a man’s goal? It is very difficult 
to prepare for a career or for a life’s 
work as long as the gamble counts for 
more than does the endeavor—the result 
is more due to chance than to character. 

We pride ourselves on our civilization 
of action and hustling. How about the 
equally necessary capacity for composure 
—freedom from excitement, satisfaction 
even in natural sobriety? 

Somehow, a certain degree of com- 
posure is the necessary cradle for sub- 
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stantial new starts. We need the abilityhis character. It is materially important 








to collect our thoughts for rest, as well 
as for venture. What, then, promises 
satisfaction, even in sobriety, rather than 
in kick and thrill? Neither the sociolo- 
gist nor the economist has a simple goal 
or method to offer. 


Wuat Dogs THE StuDy oF MAN OFFER? 


Let us now turn to those who study not 
so much the economic-sociological staging 
as the agents, the actors of the drama. 

The physician, unfortunately, has, true 
to his title, been too long the guardian 
only of the body. Today we are inter- 
ested more and more in the body in 
action, in the body as a person. From 
among all physicians, your group has 
called to this meeting several psychiatrists 
—not because they are mind-healers, as 
the term might imply, but because, as 
physicians, they deal more than any other 
worker and scientist with the entire na- 
ture, including the aspirations, of man. 

For the broadening of human interest 
in medicine, you might be interested to 
know—it could not have been mere 
chance—that of the several psychiatrists 
especially interested in character, quite a 
number, like myself, are ministers’ sons. 
Lavater, one of the first characterolo- 
gists, was a Zurich minister; Dr. Jung, 
also of Ziirich, the characterologist who 
has given a name to the introvert and the 
extrovert, is a minister’s son. Ziirich also 
was the place of training of Rorschach, a 
psychiatrist who died young, but who left 
to us his test of personality make-up, 
based on what the person can read out 
of apparently meaningless spread ink 
spots. The daughter of the Ziirich novel- 
ist, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, gave shel- 
ter and help to Klages, the graphologist 
who today offers a most pretentious char- 
acterology to the world. And it is an- 
other minister’s son, Kretschmer, a 
Suabian, who pointed out a most striking 
relation between body structure and stat- 
ure and character. He showed clearly 
that man’s physique determines largely 
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that some are round and stubby and deep- 
chested and others are lank and more like 
a wedge or a spade. His was a clever 
vision and objective demonstration of 
well-founded relationships between phy- 
sique and temperament, already sensed 
by the ancients, with their doctrine of 
temperaments, and by Shakespeare in 
Julius Caesar’s words: “Let me have men 
about me that are fat.” Another Ziirich 
psychiatrist, Bleuler, has coined the term 
of syntonic and schizoid traits of man for 
Kretschmer’s two main types; the emo- 
tionally clean-cut, easy and natural mixer 
or extrovert, the syntonic; and the more 
odd, seclusive, shut-in person, the intro- 
vert and schizoid. 

In my teaching, I am inclined to con- 
trast the people who live in terms of 
“we,” the thoroughly socializable, the 
syntropic, with those who always have to 
be concerned with the self, the egotropic, 
not readily socialized, who then fall into 
the groups of the active aggressive and 
the passive subtypes. 

Psychiatry, of course, has to deal large- 
ly with the persons who deviate, who get 
out of the groove of the normal. 

Kraepelin had singled out: 

The excitable. 

The unstable: with vivid imagination, self- 
exaltation, irritability, lack of endurance, un- 
steadiness, suggestibility (seduction and alco- 
hol), sensuous and passionate tendency, squan- 
dering, criminality, tendency to suicide, hys- 
terical streaks. 

_The impulsive, dependent on instinct: with 
high self-evaluation, tendency to lie, moodi- 
ness, impulsive behavior ; spendthrift, hobo 
(poriomania), periodic drinker; clamor for 
freedom, gambling, collecting, antisocial trend. 
_The queer: unevenly developed and contra- 
dictory, odd and perverted. 

_The liar and swindler (pseudologia phantas- 
tica): with vivacity, lack of endurance, big 
ideas and plans, exaggerated moods, bragging, 
playing with suicide, selfishness and light-heart- 
edness, restlessness, squandering, fraudulence 
(credit, non-payment, rent, deals, confidence 
game, marriage, quackery, blackmail), hys- 
teria. 

The antisocial : with laziness, shyness of work, 
lack of perspective and foresight, untruthful- 
hess, irritability, vanity, emotional dullness, in- 
ability to learn, adventurousness, gluttonous 
tendency, with sensuality, sexual urge, crim- 
inality (theft, defrauding, cheating, extortion, 
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pandering, robbing, murder, perjury, lust, mur- 
der, arson), recidivism, lack of repentance. 

The quarrelsome: with selfishness, lack of 
sympathy and of objectivity, bitterness, quer- 
ulousness. 

In psychiatry generally, we speak of the 
syntonic and cyclothymic or manic- 
depressive syntropic (outgoing) tempera- 
ment, with its pyknic (heavy-set) stature; 
of the paranoic aggressive egotropic and 
the submissive passive but remonstrating 
“schizoid” introvert (more asthenic and 
lank) ; and of the dystonic or dystropic, 
usually also dysplastic, not well put to- 
gether. We speak of the hysterical— 
wanting to be noticed; and of the epi- 
leptic, usually an openly or quietly ego- 
centric character. 

Hoffman has put together in his book, 
The Problem of Character Structure, the 
best statement of the various efforts at 
characterization. 

There is another group of physicians 
today and especially, also, litterateurs, that 
exploits the endocrine data, the glands, 
as determiners of character; others, the 
visceral data generally. There can be no 
doubt that what we grow to be we also 
act and feel and have as part of our fate. 


“NATURE” AND “PHYSIQUE” BOTH 
MEAN GROWTH 


There is no getting around the great 
significance of the very nature of types of 
physique. It is an inherent fact of the 
nature of man that on the one hand what 
we mean verbally and literally by nature 
(i. e., what is to be born) and by the 
physical (i. e., what becomes what it is 
by growth)—means a great deal and is 
basic and is sure to determine a great 
deal of what is given to us as the spirit 
and the range of the meaning of man. 

The attitude of modern psychiatry in 
matters of character study in all of this 
both keeps and adds to what common- 
sense experience has long taught. 

Man’s nature and physique imply what 
he is born from and into what he grows. 
The very word natura points to “what 
will be given birth to” and what we grow 
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to be. And so does “physique” signify 
that which goes with and comes through 
growth, physis. 


“SPIRIT” AND “PSYCHE” REFER TO 
“BREATH” 


Most of us, in this way, take seriously 
also the fact which even language brings 
down to us, when it speaks of our animal 
nature, pointing to anima, the breeze or 
breath, as a basic, inherent feature of ani- 
mal life; and we do well to remember that 
all the words designating our mental and 
spiritual functions are expressed in terms 
of breath: psyche is breath; the Hebrew 
word roach builds upon the primarily 
life- and spirit-giving nature of breathing, 
the concept of spirit and inspiration and 
life. 

But how about the air which we 
breathe and give others to breathe? What 
are the dependables we offer to nature 
and physique to shape itself for? 


Is THE CHILD OR THE ADULT First? 


Let me make myself emphatically clear 
on this point. This is a period when every- 
body wants to pick on and tinker with 
the child, although in reality we know 
less about the child than about the adult, 
and when it is very unpopular to ask the 
adult to mind first his own business. The 
adult is supposed to be the mature fruit 
of all nature and nurture; and he, in turn, 
is the dispenser of all that is good in 
material and experience and endowment 
for the next generation. If he wants to 
do this well, the adult cannot shirk as- 
suming a great responsibility for creating 
the necessary atmosphere. 


THE LESSON FroM SCIENCE 


The student of nature sees in nature 
the process, the becoming. Nature, as I 
said, is literally natura, that which is to 
be born. Hence the adult will have to 
create the best conditions of birth and 
growth. 

We have to begin with the stock and 
give the first thought not to special forms 
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of companionate and other readily dis- 
soluble marriages but to the choice of a 
mate worthy to be the parent of the child 
and of the next generation. This is the 
first step of character building. 

We have to create conditions—as the 
phrase goes—for “physical, mental and 
spiritual” growth or life—conditions for 
life today and tomorrow, for this genera- 
tion and the next. And perhaps we should 
have a little less conceit about any ability 
to possess and to hand out the keys to 
eternity. We have to create a world of 
adults fit for the young to be born into. 

While imitation in the ordinary naive 
sense has probably been overrated, there 
nevertheless have to be conditions for 
socialization of these primarily self- 
willed organisms called children and 
adolescents. 

A little less worry over the child and 
a bit more concern about the world we 
make for the child. to live in; an inclusion 
of the child in a life of which the aim is 
not merely to earn money so as to become 
independent of the job; more love for 
whole-hearted, creative work and progress 
that will make possible what we all can 
share in; with these conditions, the adult 
and the young both will have a better 
chance. 

As a basis for child guidance, let me 
say that character building has to begin 
with our own. Let us pool what features 
of character we can offer to the other 
and wish to accept from the other. 

Science, that is, the systematic work 
with facts and the best possible verbal 
and technical formulation and re-trial of 
the facts, has had but little chance so 
far to work without bias, hindrance or 
fear in the field of human nature. 

As long as mystification tries to keep 
man altogether out of the field of scientific 
understanding and scientific responsibili- 
ties, at least to keep vital parts of man 
outside of nature, as belonging to a sup- 
posedly wholly detached world of spirit 
and morality, it is difficult to lay the 
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foundations for a healthy and broad per- 
spective and sense of proportion. When 
we were young, it was a theoretical ques- 
tion for a philosophical solution of the 
mind-and-body problem that created un- 
necessary puzzlement. Just now, it is 
the matter of sex that looms up out of 
proportion. There is a deplorable lack of 
sense of proportion, with a false doctrine 
that separates the physical and the mental. 
Today, we include man in the realm of 
nature and objective reality, body and 
soul. If it kept the soul out of nature 
as a kind of proprietary stronghold of 
another, unknown world, theology would 
inflict on mankind a questionable service. 
A wholesome agreement on idealism and 
realism, with a truly religious faith in the 
dependability of what we live by, will 
make it much easier for strong characters 
to crystallize and to maintain and develop 
themselves. 

Can we, who should be leaders, won- 
der at the bewilderment of the average 
thinking man and woman? Are not some 
of the best intentioned would-be leaders 
among the worst sinners, defeating efforts 
to create a dependable vision for the 
growth of sound dependability and char- 
acter and a communion of common goals 
and common faith? 

Many of us are baffled by the remnants 
of the doctrine of exclusive salvation by 
dogma. Unless we are born to a special 
sect, it becomes very hard to swallow the 
conditions of admission to a good gen- 
eral setting for faith in a common pro- 
gressive ideal. The pity of it is that many 
a serious and thoughtful scientist feels 
himself shut out and is unwilling to add 
any other sectarian group to the too many 
already existing. 

Modern science is not body-shy, nor is 
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it mind-shy any longer. Or to turn it 
around: Modern religion can no longer 
be one-sided. It can offer increasing free- 
dom from conflict and from cultivating 
logic-tight compartments. It does not 
think largely in terms of eternity but 
recognizes that one of the intrinsic char- 
acteristics of man is his time-bound op- 
portunity: we all have our date of birth 
and our date of death and a span of life 
spread over valuable years of growth and 
maturity, and we all have plenty of need 
of dependable character and also of re- 
ward for character. The respect of re- 
ligion for the now and here has grown 
and is growing with more immediate at- 
tention to spiritual goals. We learn to 
respect the hours of mating and infancy 
and childhood. Jesuits have long claimed 
that if they have the child during the first 
seven years, they will not worry for its 
future. We learn to respect the forma- 
tive years, and while Minot, the Boston 
embryologist, has told us that we begin 
to get old at the moment of birth because 
the nuclei of the cells begin to get smaller, 
we also take confidence from the fact that 
to the last breath it is the nature of man 
to accumulate and profit from experience, 
as long as man keeps his brain in order, 
“afunctioning.” 

Throughout the whole of individual 
life, there is a place for character train- 
ing, and certainly the most urgent and the 
most constructively potent will always be 
the character training of the adult, the 
should-be mature, for his own sake and 
for that of the growing generation. 
Hence my interest, not only in child 
hygiene, but especially also in the nature 
and values of the mature, as a necessary 
setting and prerequisite for educational 
character training. 


Discussion 


Can people be divided into clear cut 
personality types, or are most people a 
mixture of several types? 

Dr. Meyer: I am not inclined to make 


sharp categories in such a large field. In 
making classifications, we start from those 
who need to be classified, and they are 
mostly the sick and the needy. When 
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we look at the rank and file of people, we 
find how some of these trends we look 
at as diseases are simply sign posts of 
characteristics which also hold in the nor- 
mal and in the average, and which come 
out too much in some individuals. I think 
we all recognize that those items ought to 
be used as characteristics that people pos- 
sess, and in some cases they possess the 
people. 


In defining character in terms of con- 
sistency and dependability, do you not 
omit the quality of that consistency and 
dependability? How about the value of 
the act? The thief, for instance, is loyal 
to his gang and is dependable. Would you 
define him as having a high type of char- 
acter? 


Dr. MEYER: It is obvious that we 
have to leave a great deal to our common 
sense to understand what we look upon 
as a desirable character. There is a type 
of goodness that was held up to me for 
discussion by a friend of mine who want- 
ed to put a conundrum to me with regard 
to spirituality. She said, “Don’t you grant 
that a mystic hermit who would be miles 
under the ground in the earth, would add 
to the goodness of the earth by his good 
thoughts?” That was her question to 
my statement that, after all, the goodness 
of thought must be looked upon as pre- 
paratory to goodness of action. I would 
not like to take the thief as an example 
of dependability to hold up to many peo- 
ple, but it is often done unintentionally. 


What can be done in character training 
for adults? 


Dr. MEyeER: I suppose, develop a lit- 
tle more of composure and quiet thinking. 
There is a hustle and bustle in which 
everything has to announce loudly what 
it is. Most of those things that are 
noisily advocated may be swallowed, but 
I am afraid they are not digested. For 
the digestion, there is a certain need of a 
sense of getting satisfaction without nec- 
essarily a thrill or a kick. Unfortunately, 
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we are at present in the period of the 
thrill and the kick. They may also do 
some good, but I hope we may also find 
time for thought in composure, aiming 
at dependability. 


Is it not true that the adult is doing 
these things to try to keep up with the 
child? 


Dr. Meyer: I do not know if there is 
any keeping up to be done. We have 
learned that the child has a very impor- 
tant place, and that it does form a def- 
inite influence in the shaping of a rea- 
sonable, thoughtful adult’s existence. It 
is a matter of give and take. 

Question, concerning physique and 
chemistry. When I urged that we should 
not fall all of a sudden into a chemistry 
of behavior, I meant to say that every- 
thing is in human function also chemi- 
cal, of course; but it is absurd to speak 
—with what chemistry we know at the 
present time—of any chemical explanation 
of character. There is some reason for 
physique, yet we must not become fatal- 
ists of chemistry or physics. There is 
plenty of room for round-headed people 
and long-headed people, if they know 
how to go about finding their place. 


What are the possibilities of adult edu- 
cation continuing well along into life? 


Dr. Meyer: I suppose those things 
are matters of epochs rather than individ- 
uals. It takes economic and other changes 
to bring us to where we really seriously 
have adult education. But we have it all 
along. Our newspapers have, not with- 
out merit and not without responsibility, 
the reputation of being the principal edu- 
cators of the American people; and while 
I do not very much care to advise news- 
papers concerning what they should do 
for the adult, I think we should realize 
that we have to give some thought to 
adult education. The same will do for 
the rank and file of amusement. We are 
now in the thrill and kick period, and I 
think that will make room again for 
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other phases of amusement and of cul- 
tural interests. 


What part does religion play in char- 
acter building? Does it afford integra- 
tion, or is there a danger of actually pro- 
moting disintegration? 


Dr. Meyer: That is a topic I have 
treated with some misgivings. It is de- 
plorable that a good many of those who 
do not exactly fit, by birth or education or 
otherwise, into our denominational pat- 
terns cannot get the rounded develop- 
ment and sense of “belonging” at the 
present time that most of us would wish 
for. It seems to me that the possibili- 
ties of bringing the religions together 
might lead to the possibility of more of 
us being able to participate in that which 
I consider a very worthy part of life. 
We have to get the sense of philosophy 
and the values of life in all sorts of forms. 
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Some may want to get it in philosophical 
form, and others would not participate 
in that at all. There must be practical 
expressions for the larger yearnings of 
man, and I feel these are our religions. 

It was fortunate for me, in a way, to 
be born into a community which hap- 
pened to have a State Church, which had 
practically all the answers to the needs of 
the population under the same roof—the 
orthodox and the liberal. I have always 
stood very strongly for that, and I feel 
it was a fine thing that there were no 
politics in it, and also no shyness of the 
ministry to appear in public life. Poli- 
tics means something different there from 
what it does here. There was more 
neighborliness there and more tolerance 
in religion and no exclusive salvation. 
The deeper yearnings of man have to be 
satisfied in some way. 


—<¥o>— 


O that we can regard personality as a process but not a product, 
for it is never completely produced. It is a process that is 
creative on the one side and intuitional on the other. As per- 
sonality grows, it produces something new, something that was 
not there before, and also brings with it increased insight into the 
nature of things, into the values of the world—wWilliam Brown, 


Science and Personality, Yale University Press, 1929. 





A Sociologist’s Interpretation of Human Behavior 


RosBert Russ KERN 
Professor of Sociology, George Washington University 


AY I suggest a childhood scene? 

A mother is sitting at a table try- 
ing to write. Her young son, in play- 
ing, shakes the table and the mother 
says with irritation: “How can I write 
when you are moving the table?” The 
youngster keeps on playing and in doing 
so jars the table again. The mother now 
says to him: “TI told you to stop. You 
should obey your mother; you are a bad 
boy. It is wrong not to obey your par- 
ents.” 

Upon hearing the first reprimand, the 
child sensed a feeling of disapproval of 
his act and gave this feeling a definite 
location or connection. The feeling was 
sensed as being in his mother. It was 
her own personal feeling of irritation at 
him. In the second reprimand the feel- 
ing of disapproval is not sensed as being 
confined to his mother’s feelings. Some- 
thing else seems to support his mother 
in her feeling of disapproval. The lad, 
however, is unable to give this vague 
supporting feeling of disapproval of his 
conduct a definite location or connection. 
Later in life, the feeling may be given a 
special setting and be pictured as a phan- 
tom-like feeling up in the heavens or, 
more specifically, be pictured as the feel- 
ing of a big man far up in the invisible 
spaces of the sky. He will also feel in 
himself opposing desires, the desire to 
obey and not to obey, and will then pic- 
ture himself as having a good and a bad 
side, the bad in him desiring to do dis- 
approved things, the good sensing their 
disapproved nature. The good side must 
conquer the bad desires by exerting will 
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power against them. Interested people 
are to exhort him to thus exert his will. 
They are to praise the good in him and 
condemn the bad and perhaps punish him 
if he yields to the force of bad desires. 
Such, in brief, is the nature of moral 
forces and moral behavior in general 
operation. 

In contrast with the usual procedure, 
the laboratory is enabling us to build up 
a picture of the feelings of approval and 
disapproval, which has several marked 
acvantages over this older picture. The 
evidence of experimentation enables us 
to give these feelings an increasingly less 
vague social setting and object connec- 
tion. Experiments further show how we 
may, upon occasion, free ourselves from 
the grip of unwanted experiences and be- 
havior, instead of remaining partly in 
their grip and keeping up a running fight 
against their influence, as one does, for 
instance, in trying to control his temper 
while he is endeavoring to engage in 
some desirable form of behavior. They 
also enable us to displace exhorting and 
censuring with showing how to handle 
such human problems with more under- 
standing. In short, the laboratory is en- 
abling us increasingly to substitute a 
competent and helpful handling of such 
human problems in the place of the old, 
relatively incompetent technic, often 
idealized as being moralistic. To illus- 
trate this moralistic technic, may I cite 
the case—with which all of you are un- 
doubtedly familiar—of the person who, 
upon observing certain disapproved be- 
havior, said with self approval: “I was 
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shocked. Every part of my being re- 
belled against such conduct.” 

When a person says he feels that a cer- 
tain act is morally wrong or is undesir- 
able, we do not question, in our experi- 
mental work, the quality of his soul or 
mind or conscience but inquire what part 
of his physiology is responsible for the 
feeling and ask how reliable are its ac- 
tivities. In the laboratory, we look upon 
a human being as a cell group and the 
cell group as forming itself into a group 
of power devices and into a group of 
sensitivity or sensing devices, whose pur- 
pose is to guide the power devices in the 
handling of environmental conditions. 
Thinking and feeling out what is right 
or desirable are sensing activities just as 
seeing, hearing and tasting are, except 
that they are performed by other sensing 
devices. Feeling out what is right or 
desirable involves sensing devices that 
are highly subject to making mistakes, 
as compared to the work of the eyes and 
eye-brain and the ears and ear-brain, 
which, as we know, are not faultless 
sensing devices. 

The statement needs amplification. I 
find that those who have not studied the 
stimuli conditions surrounding a cell 
group become shocked when they learn 
how limited are the stimuli that are com- 
ing to the stimuli pick-up devices at any 
time. We are quite unable to sense any 
object, force, or form of sentient life 
in our environment by means of our pri- 
mary sensing devices alone. When we 
look at a pencil, a flame, or an electric 
wire, only a light energy pattern is being 
picked up; and the eye-brain cells sense 
this out as a panorama of light and color. 
Such a limited sensing of environmental 
conditions is too limited to guide the ef- 
fective employment of the power devices. 
Much more about the environment must 
be sensed in some manner. The problem, 
then, is to be able to sense much more 
than our primary sensing devices are in 
contact with. Would it not be an ad- 
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vantage, indeed is it not necessary, to be 
able to sense out parts of the environ- 
ment the eyes are not seeing, sense out 
sounds in the environment the ears are 
not hearing, sense out how something 
would feel although it is not touching us, 
or how something would taste before we 
put it into our mouth? This supplemen- 
tal sensing work is done by auxiliary 
sensing devices or cells which amplify the 
work of the primary sensing devices. 
They see what the eyes and the eye-brain 
are not taking in and sensing, or hear the 
sounds the ear and ear-brain are not hear- 
ing, and so on. They add this sensing 
work in faint form to the more vivid 
sensing work of the primary sensing cells 
of the eye or ear or pain brain. 

Since these auxiliary or amplifying 
sensing devices or cells do not have a 
direct connection, by means of sense 
organs, with the stimuli in the environ- 
ment but receive their stimuli indirectly 
from the primary sensing cells, they may 
and do make many mistakes in their sens- 
ing work. What the theologians call sin, 
or the moralists call immoral, or the crit- 
ics call false values may be mistakes in 
the sensing work of the amplifying sens- 
ing devices, for our primary sensing de- 
vices cannot sense sin, right and wrong, 
or any other values, true or false. Fur- 
ther, people do not plan to have the am- 
plifying sensing devices make mistakes 
in their sensing work any more than they 
plan to have their eyes and ears make 
mistakes in their sensing activities. Peo- 
ple do not plan to make their eyes myopic 
or their ears hard of hearing, and they 
likewise do not plan to build up the am- 
plifying brain so that it will make mis- 
takes in its work. That is the reason 
that the technic of exhortation and cen- 
suring so often fails of attaining the re- 
sults desired. In some cases, it is as 
helpful as would be the resort to scolding 
a person for not seeing clearly and ex- 
horting him to do so when he cannot be- 
cause he has astigmatism and does not 
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understand its nature. To show him how 
to correct his false or inadequate sens- 
ing activities by means of the use of 
glasses is a more helpful technic. 

Mistakes in the sensing work of the 
amplifying sensing cells creep in from 
several sources. One of these is the fact 
that this sensing mechanism adds its sens- 
ing activities on the basis that nature is 
relatively stable or repeats itself. Insofar 
as the environment does not repeat the 
combinations of its activities, the ampli- 
fying brain will make mistakes in its 
sensing work, and these mistakes should 
be corrected. In the field of sensing out 
values, mistakes occur, due to the fact 
that the instinctive brain, the older cells 
of the cerebellum, a blind motor brain, 
may be, and usually is, an important fac- 
tor in the organization of the auxiliary or 
amplifying sensing brain and hence in- 
fluences its sensing activities. It extends 
its control over the skeletal musculature 
and other parts of the body to include the 
organization of the amplifying sensing 
brain by means of controlling the combi- 
nations of stimuli reaching the amplify- 
ing brain cells, and these combinations 
determine the hook-ups that will be 
formed among the cells of this brain. 
The stimuli that cause these cells to en- 
gage in sensing activities come over these 
hook-ups from the primary sensing cells 
to these cells. 

For example: a person may eat some 
food and later may feel sick and nause- 
ated. The stimuli coming up from the 
stomach to the nose-brain and the gastric- 
brain cause these sensing cells to sense 
the odor of the food and the nausea. The 
sensing activities of these primary sens- 
ing cells will cause a hook-up to be 
formed among their mimicking or ampli- 
fying sensing cells. Therefore, at a later 
time when the nose-brain senses an odor 
similar to that of the food he had eaten, 
the hook-up that was formed among the 
amplifying cells will convey stimuli from 
the nose-brain to the sensing cells in the 
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hook-up and cause them to add their 
sensing activities to those of the nose- 
brain cells. The person, therefore, will 
not only sense the odor of the food, but 
there wil! be added to this sensing work 
the sensing work of the amplifying cells 
in the hook-up, which will sense nausea, 
or that the food, if eaten, will make him 
feel sick and nauseated. This additional 
sensing or amplification of the sensing 
work of the nose-brain will cause the 
person to make progressive movements 
and refuse to eat the food, while other- 
wise he would reach for the food to 
eat it. 

This presents a clear case of sensing 
activities taking place without the cells 
doing the sensing having stimuli contacts. 
The sensing cells of the nose-brain have 
such a contact, for the gases from the 
food are coming to the nose. The neural 
activity thus set up travels to and stim- 
ulates the sensing cells of the nose-brain 
to sensory activity. The sensing cells of 
the nausea or gastric-brain have no such 
connection, for the food is not in the 
person’s stomach and of course is not 
fermenting there and therefore could not 
be stimulating nerves leading to the sens- 
ing cells of the gastric-brain. It is the 
amplifying, sensing cells which receive 
their stimulation over a hook-up of cells 
connecting with the nose-brain that are 
sensing the nausea. It should be evident 
that the sensing activities of these uncon- 
tacted cells need checking up. The fact 
that one felt nausea a while after par- 
taking of food does not necessarily mean 
that a certain part of the food was the 
cause of the nausea, or that if it were, it 
would, if eaten again, cause nausea. 

The sensing work of these uncontacted 
amplifying cells may be checked up by 
the sensing work of the cells that can 
have stimuli contacts. Your eyes and 
eye-brain may sense the appearances of 
things in front of you as you look at 
them. Your amplifying eye-brain may, 
in the meanwhile, partly sense out the 
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appearances of things back of you. You 
may check up the realistic or unrealistic 
nature of this sensing work by turning 
around and establishing stimuli contact 
through the eyes with what is back of 
you. In many situations we perform such 
a checking up process as a matter of 
course. However, in many other cases, 
including many important ones, we do 
not. 

When the instinctive brain helps to or- 
ganize the hook-ups among the cells of 
the amplifying brain, this failure to check 
up their sensing work is almost certain 
tooccur. The cerebellum is not a sensing 
brain; it is a motor brain, and therefore 
its influence is toward organizing the am- 
plifying brain to lead promptly to action 
and not to protracted sensing activities. 
Its influence is toward shortening sensing 
activities. That is the reason that not 
only anger is blind but all emotions are 
relatively blind and untrustworthy as 
guides to the activities of the power de- 
vices. Take a case of fear: a mother, 
not wishing her young child to climb the 
stairs and play in the upper rooms while 
she is working downstairs, may say to 
the child: “Do not go upstairs. If you 
do, the bad man up there will get you.” 
The amplifying cells of the child amplify 
the sensing work of the ear-brain cells 
with a vague sensing of harm to him if 
he were to climb up the stairs to the 
upper rooms. The cells of this brain 
may also picture out the vague form of 
a “bugger” man or ugly creature up- 
stairs ready to frighten and hurt him if 
he were to go up there. 

This sensing of conditions upstairs by 
the amplifying sensing cells may not 
stimulate curiosity to test this sensing 
work by the primary sensing devices at 
all. On the contrary, this sensing of con- 
ditions in the environment may serve to 
stimulate the motor cells to organize pro- 
tective movements against such harmful 
conditions. he engagement in these 
protective activities shifts the field of in- 
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take of stimuli from the taking in by the 
primary sense organs of the stimuli 
needed in checking up the sensing work 
of the amplifying cells to taking in the 
stimuli needed to guide and continue the 
protective movements. Employing the 
primary sensing devices for scrutiny and 
checking up the sensing work of the am- 
plifying sensing cells is quite different 
from using them to help guide the actual 
handling of the environment by protective 
activities, or by fighting, or by means of 
any other emotional activity. The two 
uses are for practical purposes mutually 
exclusive at any one time, since any at- 
tempt to combine them destroys the ef- 
fectiveness of the scrutinizing activities, 
or interferes with the strength or power 
of the emotional feeling and behavior. 
That is the reason that orators who wish 
to sway an audience try to make the audi- 
ence become emotional ; that breaks down 
the effectiveness of the scrutinizing ac- 
tivities of the audience. The emotional 
activities prevent them from effectively 
checking up what the amplifying cells are 
sensing as the speech of the orator stim- 
ulates these cells to sensing activities. 
People who are prejudiced become emo- 
tional, even though the person speaking 
to them does not wish them to become 
emotional but prefers to engage in the 
mutual scrutiny of a situation. Here, 
again, the emotional uses of the primary 
sensing devices prevent their use in acts 
of scrutiny. As long as this condition 
prevails, there will be disagreement be- 
tween the two, for each is making op- 
posing uses of their sensing devices. 
Further, if people come together, ap- 
parently to discuss a situation and yet to 
protect opposing interests, the protective 
activities will shift the use of the sensing 
devices from a necessary scrutiny of dif- 
ferences to their use in sensing possible 
harm to these interests, and then to their 
use in guiding aggressive protective ac- 
tivities. Co-operative scrutiny and mu- 
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tual helpfulness in checking up errors in 
sensing activities are largely precluded 
under these conditions. All this is very 
important to us. For example: are 
human affairs in the home, in the com- 
munity, in the nation and between nations 
to be ruled by force and strategy, or are 
they to be settled and guided by mutual 
assent? Our deliberative bodies, and 
bodies called together for conference 
nearly always become bodies which turn 
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to the use of force and strategy and ar- 
rive at compromises which are the result 
of such use of force and strategy. 

The recognition of important weak- 
nesses in our sensing devices and the de- 
velopment of a greater skill in the use of 
our sensing equipment, particularly a co- 
operative skill in checking up mistakes 
in sensing activities, will help us to make 
progress in displacing the use of cunning 
and force in guiding human affairs. 


Discussion 


Why does the sociologist study the 
physiology of the brain and its activities? 


ProFEssOR KerN: All of us in the 
social sciences are dealing. with human 
beings. It is our business to explore and 
understand the nature of human beings 
as much as possible, just as chemists ex- 
plore and develop a knowledge of the na- 
ture of, say, coal. This exploration is 


necessary that we may better understand 
man’s social conduct. 

I had only twenty-five minutes and in 
that time could give only a hint of the 
nature of the explorative work we have 





been doing. We feel it is necessary for 
us to know more about the nature of a 
human being than the man in the street 
knows, or than those without laboratory 
facilities could learn without such facili- 
ties. 

The importance of what we have dis- 
covered by experimental methods may not 
be immediately apparent, as was the case 
with the invention of even the telephone 
and the radio, but the help we are able 
to give the students in sociology indicates 
a widespread future usefulness for such 
knowledge. 
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Jewish Religious Education 





Desirable Character Objectives and Philosophy of Motivation 


ABRAHAM N. FRANZBLAU 
Principal, Hebrew Union College School for Teachers, New York City 


T IS DIFFICULT to speak on this 
subject because of the diversity of 

meanings which the term Jewish religious 
education has had in the past and has 
today. 

In the Biblical period, when education 
was entirely informal, parents gave their 
children instruction in those crafts neces- 
sary for earning a livelihood, taught them 
the simple morality of the times and in- 
culcated, through actual practice, what- 
ever religious customs were observed. 
The priests developed the symbolism of 
sacrifice and taught the law, and the 
psalmists developed and taught the poetry 
of religious expression. Prophets thun- 
dered their message from the market 
places to whatever crowds would gather 
to listen. Not until the time of the 
scribes were those earlier traditions writ- 
ten down, which were to be the founda- 
tion of later Jewish education. 

In the Talmudic period, as the Jew 
strove to “build a fence around the law,” 
religious practices and ceremonials mul- 
tiplied and the law became, in increasing 
degree, the basis of all Jewish life. Re- 
ligious education became formal, with 
the law as the subject of instruction. 

In the Medieval period, when persecu- 
tion hemmed in the Jew and forced him 
to retreat to his own inner spiritual 
strongholds, all of life was religiously mo- 
tivated and the Talmud, with its various 
codes and commentaries, served as_ the 
exclusive guide and arbiter of conduct. 
Here the religious education of the child 
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was begun in his cradle when he heard 
the Jewish melodies his mother sang to 
him as lullabies. His first toddling steps 
brought him into contact with things Jew- 
ish, and among his first lispings was the 
phrase, “The Torah was commanded to us 
by Moses as the heritage of the congre- 
gation of Jacob.” Rich religious rituals 
met him at every step. Prayer was a 
vital and integral part of life. Every meal 
was a religious rite. Every Sabbath, a 
day of beauty, with peace and content 
resting upon the hearth, regardless of 
the storms which might be raging with- 
out. Here, devotion to study was the 
highest good, and worldly pursuits were 
engaged in merely to supply the meager 
sustenance without which the study of 
Torah would be impossible. The ideal 
of the Jewish home, with its uncompro- 
mising emphasis upon chastity and virtue, 
with its jealous guardianship of the obli- 
gations of parenthood and the duties of 
childhood, provided all that was needed 
in character training. There was thus no 
formal religious education in our modern 
sense of the term; but all education in 
the home and the school was deeply re- 
ligious. 

Coming to modern times, we find that 
emancipation, civil, political and eco- 
nomic, broke down the walls of isolation 
and separatism which cut the Jew off 
from the non-Jewish world. Secular edu- 
cation became the basic education, and 
religious education was relegated to a 
subsidiary and purely supplementary 
plane. 
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It is equally difficult to speak with sin- 
gleness of meaning about Jewish religious 
education today, because of the many dif- 
fering outlooks and points of view which 
prevail. In addition to the more com- 
monly known groupings of Orthodoxy, 
Conservatism and Reform, there are Na- 
tionalist groups, Yiddishists groups and 
Radical Laborites, and so forth, among 
whom ideals of Jewish education vary, 
from the advocacy of the strictest adher- 
ence to tradition, to outspoken departure 
from all religious objectives, with em- 
phasis solely upon the racial and national 
aspects of Judaism. Among Orthodox 
Jews today, religious education aims 
largely to secure adherence to tradition 
and observance of the traditional rites 
and customs of Judaism. Adherence to 
tradition is regarded as a discipline which 
contains all the necessary elements of 
character determination. Character objec- 
tives thus motivate all of this education, 
although they do not appear formally in 
the curriculum. 

Among Conservative Jews, we find less 
emphasis upon mere adherence to tradi- 
tion and more upon nationalistic objec- 
tives and cultural ideals. Palestine looms 
very large in the program of religious 
education among Conservative Jews. 
Character objectives are basic but still 
informal, as far as the curriculum is con- 
erned. 

Among Reform Jews, education has 
been focused very sharply upon the 
achievement of ethical, moral and _ re- 
ligious values. The curriculum has shaped 
itself definitely around these objectives, to 
the exclusion of the greater part of the 
subject matter of the traditional Jewish 
school. Except among Reform Jews, 
there has been little emphasis upon char- 
acter training as a formal objective of 
Jewish religious education. There is a 
very sound reason for this. As a small 
minority living in the midst of a vast ma- 
jority which was often subtly, if not out- 
spokenly hostile, the problem of survival 
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has always been the basic problem of re- 
ligious education among the Jews; and it 
continues to be the basic problem today. 
In the face of this problem, all other ob- 
jectives become of secondary importance. 

The building of character is a function 
of the home and of the social environ- 
ment. The religious school has too little 
time and too few facilities at its disposal 
to do very much in this direction. Char- 
acter cannot be built by enunciating pre- 
cepts. Hartshorne and May have shown 
that character is much more than the 
knowledge of right and wrong, and that 
“integration is in itself a great accom- 
plishment.” 

Neither can the teaching of religion be 
accomplished as easily as we imagine. Too 
frequently we present religious ideas 
which are far too abstract for the children 
to grasp, with little appreciation of their 
basic urges, impulses and interests. By 
the time the child is old enough to under- 
stand what we teach, he has frequently 
been completely antagonized. 

How, then, shall the aims of Jewish 
education be stated? As I see it, the aims 
of Jewish education are to achieve the 
adjustment of the Jew to himself, to the 
environment and to the cosmos, and to 
provide the means for rich, creative Jew- 
ish living. 

Adjustment of the Jew to himself in- 
volves the acceptance by the individual of 
the fact of his Jewishness. This is neces- 
sary for the establishment of an inner 
harmony or balance of personality. As 
long as being a Jew automatically im- 
poses certain inevitable social, economic 
and other handicaps, we cannot achieve 
an adequate adjustment to Judaism until 
the individual is taught to accept these 
handicaps and rise above them. Much of 
the equally undesirable “superiority” and 
“inferiority” attitudes found among Jews 
can be traced to failure to make this ad- 
justment. Jewish education has a definite 
task in this direction. 

With reference to the environment, 
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there are two aspects to which Jewish 
education must adjust, the Jewish and the 
non-Jewish. Adjustment to the Jewish 
environment involves, first, the transmis- 
sion of the Jewish cultural heritage. This 
includes knowledge of our common past, 
or the history of the Jewish people, 
knowledge of our common literary her- 
itage—that is, the Bible and the post- 
Biblical literature—knowledge of our 
common beliefs, knowledge of our com- 
mon religious practices and knowledge of 
our common ideals. 

Secondly, it involves the induction of 
the individual into actual participation in 
Jewish life. This implies the practice of 
ceremonies, participation in worship and 
membership in religious institutions. It 
also implies participation in Jewish com- 
munal activities of philanthropic, educa- 
tional and social nature. It also implies 
the stimulation of Jewish cultural activity 
along the lines of both individual creativi- 
ty and support of cultural movements. 

Participation in these phases of Jewish 
life is not a thing toward which children 
naturally turn by themselves. Nor can 
it be achieved through routine practice. 
Forcing children to attend adult services 
will not train them in worship. Neither 
will the routine collection of small sums 
of charity money Sunday morning train 
them in habits of philanthropy. For 
these, as well as for all other phases of 
participation in Jewish life, we must pre- 
pare gradually, through a graded cur- 
riculum of instruction. We must begin 
with activities which are interesting and 
intelligible to the very young child and 
keep in pace with the development of the 
child as he grows toward maturity. Ideal 
participation in Jewish activities as an. 
adult can come only as the logical cul- 
mination of participation in suitable and 
related activities as a child. 

The adjustment of the Jew to the non- 
Jewish environment requires an adequate 
comprehension of his place in that en- 
vironment. It implies the achievement of 
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a state of harmony or balance between 
the centrifugal forces which impel the 
Jew to obliterate himself in the stream of 
the life and culture of the dominant en- 
vironment, and the centripetal forces 
which impel him to create protective bar- 
riers between himself and the dominant 
environment. It is only when the Jew 
participates whole-heartedly and sympa- 
thetically in American life, fulfilling all 
his obligations as a citizen and contribut- 
ing to American culture the best that is 
within him, while at the same time re- 
maining loyal to his Jewish religious and 
cultural traditions, that genuine adjust- 
ment can be said to exist. This cannot 
be achieved without setting up definite 
educational objectives with that end in 
view. 

It is in the final phase, that of adjust- 
ment to, the cosmos, that Judaism as a 
religion can play its greatest role, in the 
scheme of education. This phase of edu- 
cation must aim to answer some of the 
great cosmic questions which rise in the 
minds of men. It must afford relief from 
the doubts with which we are beset. It 
must translate knowledge of the Jewish 
religion and its ideals into urges and im- 
pulses which will integrate the individual 
into the greater world. It must set up a 
goal which will give meaning to all exist- 
ence, and it must make the individual con- 
scious of the divine in life and permeate 
all living with this consciousness. This 
phase of religious education must be 
raised out of the elementary grades of the 
religious school into the high school 
grades and the, as yet fragmentary, sys- 
tem of adult religious education. It per- 
mits of most adequate treatment during 
the period of maturity. Any system of 
religious education which bases itself on 
the assumption that it can completely and 
satisfactorily teach this phase of religion 
before Confirmation cherishes a delusion. 

These are the aims of Jewish religious 
education as I see them. To accomplish 
them, the co-operation of both home and 
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school is essential. We also need a well 
organized system of adult religious edu- 
cation, for the cultural enrichment of the 
parents themselves, and for the sake of 
the unification of the character values of 
the home. Our system of religious edu- 
cation must be continuous, ranging from 
the kindergarten age through the adult 
years. Our schools must have adequate 
physical facilities, adequately trained 
teaching staffs, more sessions per week 
and a rich program of extra-curricular 
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activities. For the youth of late high 
school and college age, the religious school 
must offer a broad program, including 
opportunities for devotional, education, 
communal and recreational activities. 
The problem of religious education 
transcends the limits of congregational 
organization and deserves to be a matter 
of co-operative communal concern with- 
in each denomination. On the basis of 
such an organization, I believe our ob- 
jectives could be quite readily achieved. 


Discussion 


Editorial Note: The following sum- 
mary of the discussion that followed Pro- 
fessor Franzblau’s report indicates the 
divergent points of view represented and 
outlines the questions which Professor 
Franzblau attempted to answer. 

(1) Professor Franzblau said the 
conservatives’ view is mostly nationalistic, 
but that is not so. At a conference they 
held some time ago, they stated the fol- 
lowing: “We do not believe that the 
Divine Presence is only in Palestine. It 
is in all countries at all times.” This is 
against nationalistic views. And they are 
not, as the Professor says, all Zionists. 
The great majority, I believe, are not 
Zionists. 

He also said that Judaism does not 
lay much emphasis on character. I dis- 
agree with this. The main aim of re- 
ligious education is not nationalistic, nor 
anything else but ethical and cultural, and 
that makes for character. 

He also said they find it hard to bring 
the young people to the temple. I do not 
want to discredit the temple, because I 
know what is being done there, but the 
fault is with the temple and not with the 
teaching. If you deprive Judaism of some 
of the important parts of Jewish religion, 
it remains almost dry bones, and that is 
not enough to attract youth to the temple. 


(2) Some of us realize that at the 
present time the bulk of religious educa- 


tion is the passing on of religious heritage. 
I wonder whether either Jewish or Chris- 
tian schools are succeeding in teaching the 
ethics of religion. I remember reading an 
article in a magazine a short time ago, on 
“Do the Religious Schools Teach Re- 
ligion?” I can speak of the Jewish 
schools, but not of the others, and I have 
something of a doubt whether we do suc- 
ceed in teaching our children religion. 
There is a feeling that we should make 
some modification. It could not be a radi- 
cal change, but we will have to take old 
bottles and pour new wine into them. We 
cannot change customs completely, but 
we should give a new interpretation to 
these customs and these ideas. Some of 
us have a goal beyond the mere trans- 
mission of religious heritage. Our pur- 
pose is to develop young people who will 
be able to evaluate and make constructive 
criticism of that heritage and perhaps 
change the forms of expression as they 
go on. I wonder what you would think 
of that in reference to Jewish education, 
and would you consider it a distinct loss 
if, in the coming generation, the Jewish 
people found the ceremonials did not ex- 
press their Jewish life, so that the cere- 
monial practices were altered? 

(3) I happen to be counselor in a 
large cosmopolitan high school in Phila- 
delphia, devoting practically all my time 
to behavior problems, mainly from the 
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standpoint of trying to bring about an 
adjustment of the boy who is in trouble. 
Among the Jewish boys in our school, I 
find that many of them who get in 
trouble have broken away from the Jew- 
ish religion, and there is absolutely noth- 
ing that takes the place of it. Working 
in a big high school, any emphasis upon 
religion or any effort along religious lines 
is, of course, taboo, but I wonder if Dr. 
Franzblau could give us any suggestion 
to strengthen the cause of the people and 
bring those boys to a realization of what 
religion means in the life of every well 
regulated individual. 

(4) I have pondered considerably 
about the problem of Jewish education in 
our own religious schools and can see the 
difficulties pointed out by the previous 
speaker. The attempt to transmit relig- 
ious heritage under present conditions is 
a very difficult task. I think we can 
agree with him in this respect. The cul- 
tural heritage of the Jew is so large that 
it does occupy what little time we have 
in transmitting it to the children, but I 
think, among a few at least, there is some 
effort being made to adjust it to modern 
thinking and to modern times. 

PRoFESSOR FRANZBLAU: In all the 
major classifications of Judaism which I 
have indicated, I want you to understand 
there are many minor classifications. 
There are conservative Jews who are 
nationalistic and some who are not. 
There are Reform Jews who are Zion- 
ists and those who are not. I made no 
attempt to be all-inclusive. 

The charge that I said Jewish religious 
education does not stress character is not 
justified. It is my belief, as I have said, 
that the whole basis of orthodox educa- 
tion is character training, though char- 
acter training somewhat different from 
the manner in which we perceive it today. 
It is subtle, informal and indirect. 

In answer to the question regarding an 
altered form of religious teaching as time 
goes on, I can only say that this will vary 
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with the particular group to which it is 
applied. In an orthodox school, no 
changes will be made. I hesitate, again, 
to speak with authority, but I should say 
that in a conservative school it would also 
be frowned upon, but not so severely, as 
conservative Judaism has undergone 
many changes. In a Reform religious 
school, it would probably be most wel- 
come of all. 

Regarding the system of youth educa- 
tion, I believe very strongly that the ques- 
tion of revaluation of religious values will 
form one of the strongest and most im- 
portant parts of the entire program. Per- 
sonally, I should like to see a prayer book 
created by these young people, let us say 
from sixteen to twenty-four years of age. 
I am quite sure that if we could get some- 
thing like that we could sell it at our own 
price. The same is true of the revalua- 
tion of other types of Jewish institutions. 

I have said nothing about the method 
of instruction of these adolescents, be- 
cause of my limited time, but I am wholly 
in sympathy with the modern methods. 

The problem of Jewish boys breaking 
away from their religion is an interesting 
one. Probably it is an unanswerable 
question. How an outside agency should 
send children back to an agency from 
which they have broken away is a serious 
problem, one which I hardly feel quali- 
fied to solve. It is worthy of serious at- 
tention from Jewish social workers and 
religious leaders. 

What schools are succeeding in teach- 
ing religion? I do not know and I be- 
lieve no one else does either. We are too 
prone to judge results in terms of our 
pet desires. We must approach this 
whole question objectively, submitting 
our work to the scientific technician for 
evaluation. I think a great deal of re- 
search is needed before we can say what 
success we are really achieving in any of 
our schools toward any of the objectives 
we usually fix. Only a beginning has 
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thus far been made in this direction, 
although interesting work is being done 
and I believe we are on the right path. In 
our own organization, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, a 
Bureau of Research in Religious Educa- 
tion has recently been established under 
the leadership of Dr. Julius B. Maller, 
who was the associate of Hugh Harts- 
horne and Mark A. May in the Character 
Education Inquiry. Such activity is the 
hope of the future as far as the teaching 
of the abstract elements of Judaism or 
any other religion is concerned. 

How to motivate the child in contact 
with God? I have been struggling with 
that for some time. Some of you will 
recall a series of meetings lasting a whole 
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summer, where the net result of the 
thought of a group of Rabbis and educa- 
tors was a statement of negative prin- 
ciples, or things to avoid, such as that we 
should avoid giving ideas and concepts 
to children which will later have to be un- 
learned. Possibly, after widespread and 
painstaking research, the positive phase 
could be expressed with as much certainty 
as the negative phase. Personally, I am 
convinced that a great deal of the abstract 
religious instruction which we give is ab- 
solutely futile, because we do not really 
know how religious ideas are formed and 
developed from childhood through the 
adult years and hence cannnot apply our 
energies at the right points in the right 
manner. 


—<fo— 


DUCATION is that phase of the cultural process which 
concerns itself with the transmission and enhancement of 


culture. 


If the process of cultural development has been essen- 


tially a learning process, as we have every reason to believe, then 
culture can be transmitted from generation to generation to gen- 
eration only as the young are educated to appreciate and con- 


serve the achievements of the past. 


If new additions are to 


be made to a given culture, they can be made only by appreciating 
what has already been achieved. Hence some system of educa- 
tion has been at the heart of every civilization which the world 
has known.—Charles A. Ellwood, Man’s Social Destiny, Cokes- 


bury Press, 1929. 
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Motivation and Ideals in Catholic Education 





But, S. J. 


Woodstock College, Maryland. 


T HAS occurred to me that perhaps 

as good a starting point as any for 
sketching the theory of Catholic educa- 
tion would be to mention some of its 
outstanding differences. It is usual, I 
know, in gatherings of this kind, to pro- 
fess to ignore the things in which we do 
not agree, on the assumption, I suppose, 
that mention of differences can only 
evoke the spectre of controversy and po- 
lemics. I need not say, however, that 
I am loath as anyone to introduce 
here today so troublesome a guest. In- 
deed, it is precisely because I wish to in- 
sure his absence that I start as I do— 
with our differences! 

My reason, briefly, is this: Without 
question, a large part of the unfriendli- 
ness to things Catholic, which permeates 
the modern world, is due to misunder- 
standing. And that misunderstanding is 
due, in turn, I believe, to the inability 
of even the best intentioned people of 
different persuasions to see more than 
one tenet of Catholicism at a time. Cath- 
olics possess the oldest continuous culture 
in the western world. They are the heirs 
of a system which has followed the 
human soul in all its fortunes, its vagar- 
ies, its aspirations, in every condition of 
existence, through a continuum of two 
thousand years. The result is an atti- 
tude toward life, which, if it is to be 
understood without distortion, must be 
grasped as a whole. It is folly, for in- 
stance, to try to understand its insistence 
on authority unless its insistence on rea- 
son is also the object of attention. Doubt- 
less this latter statement will surprise 
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some of my hearers. But I may allege, 
in proof of it, something even more as- 
tounding, the fact, namely, that of all 
religions appealing for the allegiance of 
the modern mind, within the realm of the 
purely speculative intellect, Catholicism 
alone can offer a coherent outlook on 
every phase of human life. So true is 
this that not only has she no rival in this 
field, but, it seems, the very idea of the 
speculative has gone into the discard in 
the modern world, a world which is im- 
patient of nice distinctions between ideas 
and is really inclined to hold suspect any 
proof of things which is clear, or any 
ratiocination which proceeds beyond a 
single syllogism. 

When, therefore, I began to cast 
about for some approach to the subject 
of this address, I found myself confront- 
ed with a problem; how could I, espe- 
cially in such short space, do otherwise 
than intensify whatever misconceptions 
might already exist regarding the educa- 
tional ideals of a system so old, and so 
dependent on its own totality for being 
properly understood? How could I show 
the philosophy of motivation of a system 
with two thousand years of experience, 
ramified through practically every condi- 
tion to which humanity has been the heir? 
My answer came, when I saw that if the 
thing were to be done at all, it should 
have to be by showing the points (some 
of them, at any rate) in which we differ. 
For, I thought, only that way might we 
escape the common difficulty of not 
seeing the woods for the trees. 

My remarks, then, will circle about cer- 
tain differences between the Catholic sys- 
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tem and the others. The first concerns 
the position of the religious element in 
Catholic education ; the second consists in 
a difference of emphasis—a placing of 
the stress where non-Catholic systems, 
even in possession of the same ideas, do 
not place it. 

Now the first difference I have men- 
tioned must become at once apparent to 
anyone who considers the Catholic edu- 
cation even casually. It is simply this: 
that with us the religious element is not 
an incidental, it is not something merely 
to be taught or learned. It is the ani- 
mating and, therefore, the integrating 
and unifying principle of the whole edu- 
cation. Education consists ultimately, I 
take it, in the formation of habits in vir- 
tue of which the individual will be able 
to put himself into contact with the whole 
of life. The educated Catholic, like any 
other cultured person, is merely one who 
has obtained the power to see life steadily 
and to see it whole. And since life as a 
whole, in the Catholic view, embraces not 
merely time but eternity, the habits which 
it is the -business of education to form 
must be not merely intellectual, esthetic 
and emotional, but moral as well. 

For the Catholic, therefore, there can 
be no genuine education which is not re- 
ligious, and no religious education which 
is not Catholic. 

That this is a vital difference between 
our idea of religious education and the 
non-Catholic view must, I am sure, be 
apparent to all. A thousand things in 
the current discussion of this great sub- 
ject would refute any attempt on my part 
to deny or minimize this fact. Any 
scheme which seeks to relegate religion to 
an hour or two set apart each week (for 
formal instruction) must appear to the 
Catholic as merely the half loaf which is 
better than none. Nor can he accede to 
the proposal of a minimum religion 
agreed upon and taught in common. The 
least common denominator in religion 
cannot, in the Catholic view, but accent- 
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uate denominationalism in life. Nor will 
my hearers, I am sure, in view of what 
I have said, attribute Catholic hard-head- 
edness in this matter to self-sufficiency, 
nor to bigotry. You will see, I feel cer- 
tain, the influence of the rationalizing 
principle which I have been attempting 
to explain. For all such schemes as these 
take for granted the feasibility of educa- 
tion integrated by some principle other 
than religion, for instance patriotism ; be- 
neath them all is the assumption that edu- 
cation (at least as to religion) can be de- 
partmentalized ; that religion is but a sub- 
ject in the curriculum like physics, let us 
say, and that to make education religious 
one has but to infuse that ingredient into 
the mass. 

But, as I have said, with all this we 
are in fundamental disagreement, because 
of what I have called the First Differ- 
ence. In sum (let me repeat) it is this: 
the relation of the Individual Soul to 
God is paramount in life; education, 
therefore, must reflect this paramountcy. 
And as that relation in content is deter- 
mined for Catholics by the sources of 
the Catholic Faith, Catholic education in 
all its phases is colored more or less im- 
mediately by that faith. And this means, 
finally and very simply, that there is a 
Catholic attitude toward life, and that it 
is the business of our education to com- 
municate it. 

This brings me to the Second Differ- 
ence, which I have called a difference of 
emphasis. It will not surprise my audi- 
ence, I am sure, if I say that in a system 
as definitely committed to a single pur- 
pose as the one I have just described 
there should emerge a product with very 
definite traits or characteristics. And I 
thought it might be more convenient if, 
instead of attempting to describe in the 
abstract that Catholic approach toward 
life, I should point to one or more marks 
of it as they might be found in the Cath- 
olic’s reaction to life in the modern 
world. 
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I think, then, that if we should at- 
tempt to balance this attitude over against 
that of the non-Catholic, we should find 
that the Catholic is marked by a differ- 
ence in the stress he places on certain 
ideals more or less common to him and 
some of his non-Catholic brothers. And 
this emphasis is threefold: emphasis on 
the individual rather than on any social 
organization ; emphasis on the next world 
rather than on this one (other-worldli- 
ness rather than worldliness, even in the 
good sense of that term) ; and emphasis 
on the supernatural rather than on the 
merely natural. Now I should like to 
offer a word of explanation under each 
of these heads, with a view to making 
clearer some, at least, of the lineaments 
of Catholic motives and ideals. 

First let me say that I use the word 
emphasis designedly. For it is in that, 
I believe, that the difference between our- 
selves and other systems (at least on the 
heads mentioned) really consists. Cer- 
tainly I should not think of saying that 
non-Catholics do not, for instance, be- 
lieve in the other world as well as in this 
one; or that among Protestants there are 
not many still who believe in the Super- 
natural; nor should I wish to imply that 
among the spiritual descendants of John 
Knox, of Robert Brown, or of Colonel 
Lilburne, there are no longer those who 
will say to the state “Thus far and no 
farther.” It is not, then, so much to 
what is held, as to how it is held, by the 
product of Catholic education that I wish 
to draw attention. It is not so much in 
the explicit tenets (on the points men- 
tioned) as in that instinctive reaction 
which is the result of a whole back- 
ground of things taken for granted that 
I find the practical differentiating effect 
of the system which I am striving to de- 
scribe. 

When I say, therefore, that one of the 
marks of the Catholic attitude toward life 
is an insistence on the individual rather 
than on any social organization, I mean 
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that implicitly, by the mere force of his 
whole culture, a Catholic takes the posi- 
tion that all organizations, even the 
church itself, exist ultimately as means 
for the individual’s ultimate perfect hap- 
piness, and that in adopting this position 
the Catholic is definitely at odds with the 
opposite reaction now usual in the mod- 
ern world. At the moment, I am not 
concerned to justify this latter statement, 
but that the emphasis around us today is 
(for the most part) on the organization 
rather than on the individual will be 
clear, I think, to anyone who will ana- 
lyze the modern viewpoint, as it emerges 
in legislation, or in education, or in any 
of the thousand spheres where a philos- 
ophy of life must be taken for granted. 
This difference of emphasis will ac- 
count, too, for certain positions on public 
questions, sociological, political and other- 
wise, in which the Catholic is found inev- 
itably on the side of the individual. As, 
for instance, in his instinctive denial of 
the state’s right to tell him what to eat, 
or drink, or wear; or to come in any way 
into that sphere of inviolable personality 
which is his in virtue of that paramount 
relation (dominant, as I said, in the Cath- 
olic scheme of education) between the 
individual soul and God. In general, the 
Catholic will veer usually to the position 
that, as there is no divine right of kings, 
neither is there a divine right of majori- 
ties; that the individual, though charged 
with grave and inescapable duties to so- 
ciety, is yet never a mere means, even 
for the common good. And I repeat all 
this, in so far as it is a difference be- 
tween the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
outlook, as rather a matter of stress than 
of explicit denial and affirmation. 
Again, when I say that emphasis on 
the next world rather than on this one 
is the mark of the Catholic culture, I 
mean quite literally an attitude rather 
than a proposition. We could, perhaps, 
get our non-Catholic brother to agree 
with the proposition that poverty, dis- 
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ease, the weariness, the fever and the 
fret of life are not unmitigated evils; or 
that, conversely, the best in human life 
talls short of perfect bliss, which is never 
to be attained in this world. We may 
get him, I say, to agree to the proposition, 
but we shall not find in him the attitude. 
He might, after a reasoned discussion, 
yield intellectual assent to things like this, 
but when the practical question arises as 
to whether, for example, a child shall be 
brought into the world diseased, imbecile, 
or with no opportunity for even the mini- 
mum conveniences of this world, we shall 
find him distinctly against it; and we shall 
find his Catholic brother looking afar to 
see the limits of this world, and what 
may lie for that child beyond; more, 
we shall find him looking to the very 
misery the child through life may en- 
dure as possessing a use, a value for the 
things that are to be when this world is 
over. This is “other-worldliness,” and, 
I repeat, it is distinctive of the Catholic, 
at least in so far as it is an emphasis and 
an attitude towards life. 

We come now to that third point men- 
tioned above, namely, emphasis on the 
Supernatural rather than on the merely 
natural. And I confess that I feel less 
hopeful of bringing this one of our dif- 
ferences home to you; less hopeful, I 
mean, than when I was dealing with the 
other two. And the reason is twofold: 
first, because the term Supernatural has 
been made by modern usage to do duty 
in such manifold and diverse roles that 
it is hard to convey by it any idea, least 
of all the one I mean it to convey. And, 
secondly, because there is involved under 
this third point something which really 
amounts to another differentiating mark 
of the Catholic culture—an emphasis, 
namely, on the motive of human actions 
rather than merely on the actions them- 
selves. 

This latter point as being easier, I 
shall take first. It has become a com- 
monplace in the modern world to evaluate 
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actions solely on the basis of their social 
value. Thus the giving of an alms to a 
beggar is at once catalogued as a good 
deed, as being an act of fellowship or of 
common humanity. But it is obvious, I 
think, that one cannot evaluate such an 
action until he knows its motive. I may 
give that beggar an alms because I hate 
him and am fairly sure that with it he 
will drink himself to death. And no one, 
I think, could call the deed under these 
circumstances simply good. It is bad be- 
cause of its motive. In other words, mo- 
tive, even though unseen, must be con- 
sidered in evaluating social action. And 
I think that this also sets the Catholic 
apart from those who do not share his 
orientation to life—not, let me repeat, be- 
cause he alone considers motive as an 
element of the morality of the action, but 
because he alone places upon the motive 
such emphasis. 

But there is a further reason for the 
Catholic’s concern. with motive, and it 
is this to which I wish principally to 
tefer. There is a peculiar kind of mo- 
tive which his outlook on life bids him 
always strive to secure. It is the motive 
the Gospel gives us when it tells us to 
give a cup of cold water—but in the 
name of God; when it bids us love our 
neighbor as ourselves, but only after hav- 
ing told us that the first and greatest 
commandment is that we love the Lord 
our God with our whole heart and soul. 
In a word, the God between whom and 
the individual soul exists that paramount 
relation mentioned at the outset of this 
address, that relation to the maintaining 
of which everything else in life is sub- 
ordinate, is the God of Revelation, not of 
mere unaided reason alone. And it is 
this God who must come into man’s tran- 
sitory life as motive, if, at last, he is to 
come into it as reward. 

Now I am not, of course, concerned 
to tell you, even in general terms, all that 
is implied by saying that God, as He is 
known by Revelation, must be the mo- 
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tive of Catholic action. My immediate 
object is to show pre-occupation with the 
Supernatural rather than with the merely 
natural as one of the marks of the Cath- 
olic culture, and to do so, I have only to 
draw your attention to what doubtless 
you already know: that among the things 
which (in the Catholic view) man has 
learned—not because his reason reached 
that far, but because God has told him 
explicitly—is something which touches 
man’s destiny and something which 
touches the means of attaining it. 

God, then (the Catholic believes), has 
revealed that in place of the destiny due 
man as man, namely perfect happiness by 
quiescence in an abstract knowledge of 
his first beginning and last end, there has 
been substituted gratuitously by the Di- 
vine Goodness a destiny incalculably 
higher, an intuitive possession of God, a 
possession called by Saint Paul the seeing 
of God face to face (I Cor. 13, 12), and 
concomitantly with this elevation to a 
greater happiness than man’s mere nature 
would demand, God offers an ensemble 
of aids (called Grace) to make man’s ac- 
tions capable of carrying him to this 
higher destiny. 

Now it is the consciousness of this 
destiny, and more especially of these 
means, with which I am here immediately 
concerned. [or it is in this perennial 
and persistent consciousness that I place 
ultimately what I have called the Cath- 
olic emphasis on the Supernatural rather 
than the merely natural. Hence it is 
clear why a Catholic is likely to be con- 
cerned with what he calls “the State of 
Grace,” why, too, he will approach a 
work of social charity from an angle very 
different from that of one who would say 
it is the giving of the cup of cold water 
(or the alms) which counts, not the mo- 
tive; or who, if he attended to the motive 
at all, would give in the name of our 
common humanity alone. To say that it 
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can make no practical difference with 
what motive the alms is given, provided 
only that it relieves human misery, is 
irrelevant. It can, at times, make a tre- 
mendous difference, as, for instance, in 
the manner of giving (distinguishing 
mechanized philanthropy from true char- 
ity) or in the perseverance of giving, or 
in its extent (“Go sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor’) or in what such 
a motive may give to the world, for in- 
stance, a Saint Francis of Assissi. With 
this, however, we are not concerned, but 
with what is formative of character and 
ideals. And certainly in the formation 
of character nothing can take precedence 
over motive; and in Christian character, 
over motive which is ultimately resolv- 
able into the consciousness of the peren- 
nial presence of God, the consciousness 
that in every action “God seeth me.” 

That the emphasis on these things 
marks the Catholic attitude toward life 
must be clear, if for no other reason, 
from the indefiniteness into which the 
very word Supernatural has declined. It 
has become synonymous with spiritual, 
with mysticism, with preternatural, with 
the occult; so that its use in the sense of 
what exceeds what is due man’s nature, 
a use its very’ etymology, one would 
think, should have guaranteed, has all but 
passed away. 

This, then, must be my attempt to an- 
swer the question as to the motives and 
ideals in Catholic education. These mo- 
tives and ideals are, of course, those of 
the Catholic attitude toward life, an atti- 
tude which throws into relief the para- 
mountcy of that tremendous relation be- 
tween the individual soul and God, an 
attitude which it is the business of our 
education not merely to teach (for what 
culture can be merely taught?) but to 
communicate in a thousand ways, from 
the kindergarten to the university. 

I have dealt, too, with the spirit of 
the system, rather than with what, for 
want of a better. word, I shall call its 
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mechanics—the innumerable devices and 
expedients by which the value of the in- 
dividual, of the Supernatural, of other- 
worldliness are kept in the forefront of 
consciousness. The objects of religious 
devotion, for instance, the crucifix, 
images of the Saints (which we are so 
frequently and so inexplicably accused 
of adoring) the very garb of the nun or 
brother or priest, all tend to emphasize 
that we have not here a lasting habitation 
ora home. And so I have done. 

But before concluding I must ask you 
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to remember that if I have seemed in 
these remarks to account as of impor- 
tance only the individual, the next world, 
and the Supernatural, I was professedly 
giving a view in which the differences 
between the Catholic and non-Catholic 
culture was the theme—a device I was 
forced to adopt in order to bring home 
to you the spirit of a hoary and complex 
tradition. This world, society and human 
nature have tremendous place in the 
Catholic philosophy of life — but that 
story is for another time and place. 


Discussion 


I do not see altogether how your sys- 
tem would make a person social in the 
community, or are you not concerned 
about that? 

FATHER Butt: That is one of the 
questions I expected. It would involve 
going into the whole theory of man’s re- 
lationships. Man has three essential re- 
lations—one to God; one to other men, 
his co-equals ; and one to the rest of visi- 
ble creation, his inferiors. There is, 
therefore, a large opportunity for social 
activity in the second classification. The 
primal relation between God and the in- 
dividual seeking to serve Him cannot be 
maintained without the performance of 
man’s social obligations! My point was 
that God must not be excluded as the 
motive of social activity. We are bidden 
in the Gospel to do good to our neighbor, 
but to do it for God. We are bidden not 
merely to give the cup of water to the 
needy, but to give it in the name of God. 

Would you give the cup of cold water 
to insure your relationship to God, if by 
so doing you knew you were injuring the 
recipient? 

FATHER Butt: Certainly not. That 
would imply I understood that it was 
God’s will that I injure one of his crea- 
tures. 

Do you hold that all education depends 
on the precepts of Christ being found in 


the individual? Suppose those same pre- 
cepts are taught by a Jewish mother to a 
Jewish child. Would that be true edu- 
cation? 

FatHer Buti: Certainly not. I 
could not agree. You have raised a con- 
troversial question, but I think we can 
discuss the matter without coming to 
blows! Your objection is that the pre- 
cepts taught by Christ were Jewish. I 
am not concerned whether they are Jew- 
ish or not. If they are Christ’s they are 
mine. So we agree. 

When you speak of other-worldliness 
there are two meanings you can give that 
term. You may make it a chronological 
difference and say-there is another world 
coming bye and bye, therefore we ought to 
be very much interested in what happens 
now. Or it might mean this, that there 
is a world now existing of a different 
quality, and I understand that Catholic 
teaching says that there are some whose 
spirits enter that world now—the saints. 
The question I have been leading up to is 
this: Which of the two conceptions of 
other-worldliness is most important? 

FatHer Butt: By “other-worldli- 
ness” I mean that characteristic of the 
Catholic view of life, in virtue of which 
the individual’s attention is primarily di- 
rected to his own fate as an individual 
after this world has ceased for him. I 
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did not mean to dwell on the idea of 
heaven as a reward, except in so far as 
the influence of that idea enters into the 
formation of character during this pres- 
ent life. It is not Catholic teaching that 
“there are some whose spirits enter that 
world now,” if by “now” is meant while 
these persons are still alive on earth. 
Doubtless there are saints in possession 
of that world at this moment—but they 
are saints who no longer exist in this 
temporal life. 


I understood the speaker to say that 
the principle underlying the Catholic edu- 
cational system is that man is made for 
God, and that character traits come from 
that; that the emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual rather than an institution; that 
man is more important than any institu- 
tion. And yet he says that man may 
achieve the purpose for which he was 
made, oneness with God, only through 
the Church. If your Church teaches that, 
how can the first principle be that a man 
is more important than an institution? 


FATHER Butt: Because the institution 
exists that it may be so used by the indi- 
vidual. The ultimate raison d’étre is that 
the individual may attain perfect happi- 
ness. 


What do you do with modern problems 
when the groups are in conflict? 


FaTHER BuLtL: In all these questions 
we usually think out a position, and then 
it becomes known as the Catholic teach- 
ing on that point. If it is to be known as 
the Catholic teaching in the strict sense 
of the word, it will be defined by the 
Pope in Rome as an authority, which we 
must accept or cease to be Catholics. As 
a result of these decisions, individuals 
may be called upon to make sacrifices. 
Private good may have to be subordinated 
to the good of society. But that private 
good which consists in the essential rela- 
tion of the individual to God can never 
be subordinated to any public good how- 
ever great. A soldier, for instance, may 
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be called upon to give his life for his 
country, but never to give his soul. I 
do not think there is any conflict between 
the Catholic position and genuine socio- 
logical principles, despite the complexion 
of our life today. 

Does Father Bull think that the social 
organization has very little influence on 
the development of character? 


FaTHER Butt: I did not say that so- 
cial organizations were of little impor- 
tance, but I did say that the thing of ulti- 
mate and primary importance is the in- 
dividual, for whose ultimate perfection 
and happiness all organizations, even the 
Church itself, exist. 


You spoke of the three relationships of 
man, one to his God, one to his equals, 
and the third to his inferiors. I am a bit 
troubled about these last two groups. 

FATHER Butt: Man’s orientation to 
the rest of the universe is dem- 
onstrably reducible to a triple es- 
sential relation: A relation of infer- 
iority to God; of equality with other 
men; of superiority to the non-rational 
part of the universe. Now the theory that 
all men are equal has been advanced, I 
suppose, in some shape or form, in al- 
most every age. The Stoics asserted it 
and in Rousseau it ran to seed. But, as I 
use the term here, I mean that men, con- 
sidered as men, that is as beings possessed 
of body and soul, are equal, not only in 
that they have a common origin, but also 
because they have a common destiny. In 
the concrete, therefore, when we say that 
all men are equal, we mean that they 
have a common end or purpose for exist- 
ing, and, being equal in that, they must 
also be equal in the activities necessary to 
the attaining of that end. That end or 
destiny is God, because (as I intimated 
in a reply to a question a few moments 
ago) only in the spiritual possession of 
God can man find that surcease from the 
quest for happiness which is at the bot- 
tom of all human striving. 
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T IS a fairly common practice now to 

define religion as an experience, to de- 
fine it in terms of attitudes, sentiments 
and ideals. These three words, for the 
purpose of this paper, are assumed to 
represent the same state of mind. That 
state involves: the subject, or self, as 
knower and doer; the idea of God, of 
which the subject is conscious; the emo- 
tions aroused by such an idea; and the 
behavior to which these emotions urge 
him, and his idea of God guides him. 
Such a definition includes: theology, 
dogma and creed, dealing with the being 
and nature of God; cult, organization, 
discipline, conduct, all of them natural 
out-flows of the ideational and emotional 
state; and the complex emotions arising 
from fusing together the inborn emotions 
of fear, wonder, submission, elation, ten- 
derness, sympathy, possession-satisfac- 
tion, sociability—themselves the inborn 
emotions of instincts. 

The whole organization of idea, emo- 
tion and conduct is called an attitude, a 
word which emphasizes the conational, or 
conduct phase of consciousness; or it is 
called an ideal, which emphasizes the in- 
tellectual, ideational, doctrinal, theologi- 
cal phase; or a sentiment, which empha- 
sizes the emotional phase. Religion so 
defined is an organic whole, exhibiting 
aspects that can be distinguished but not 
separated, and is made up of natural proc- 
esses in natural ways by the joint work 
of divine and human factors. The hu- 
man side of it can be tested and measured 
by scientific means and methods. The di- 
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vine side always eludes the clutch of ver- 
nier and caliper, rising into sublimities 
wherein the human soul cannot find its 
way. 

II 


How is the religious ideal, sentiment, 
or attitude developed in any child? At 
different ages it is built in different ways. 
Before the infant becomes a personality, 
he possesses certain powers which enable 
him to build the sentiment preliminary to 
religion, that is, the sentiment of fascina- 
tion which Professor Rudolph Otto!’ 
makes one part of the larger numinous, 
sanctus, hagio, mequdash, holy, or sacred 
—all referring to a state of mind similar 
to our idea of sentiment. Fascination 
arises when an animal, a young child or 
an adult perceives something strange in 
an-object, event, person, or idea. This 
perception immediately arouses in him 
two instincts: one of escape, with its im- 
pulse to flee and emotion of fear; and 
the other of curiosity, with its impulse to 
draw near and examine, and its émotion 
of wonder. These two primary, inborn 
emotions coalesce, are compounded in a 
manner analogous to the compounding 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen in form- 
ing water. The total state, with its pe- 
culiar emotion and its contrary impulses 
to action, leaves the perceiver standing 
still, fascinated. 

How soon such a process begins in an 
infant is a matter of empirical observa- 


1. William James, Varietics of Religious Experi- 
ence, 1902; William McDougall, Social Psychology, 
Ist ed. 1907; R. R. Marett, Threshold of Religion, 
1909; Rudolph Otto, Das Heilige, 1917, translated_by 
H. J. Harvey, 1927; A. C. Garnett, Instinct and Per- 
sonality, 1928; these give much of the material on 
which this paper is based. 




















tion. Whenever it arises, its external 
signs can be noted. About its conscious 
aspects, there is no mystery or mysticism. 
Such a sentiment, however, is not in it- 
self religion. Lower animals also experi- 
ence it, but they iack reason, which is an 
essential of religion. 

Fascination is transformed into true 
religion by the exercise of other mental 
processes besides perception and in- 
stincts. The sight of a strange thing 
both fascinates and arouses the person to 
“wonder” what lies behind such events, 
and at the same time it sets the imagina- 
tion to work to draw upon the material 
of memory or instruction, to form a more 
or less vague idea of some super-sensu- 
ous power or being, whose attributes and 
activities account for the strange events. 

At this stage of developing religion, 
open to observation and study, the child 
adds another emotion to those of fear 
and wonder previously aroused. This is 
the emotion of submissiveness, littleness, 
humbleness, “creature feeling,” as Otto 
calls it; “feeling of dependence,” as 
Schleiermacher called it; “sentiment of 
humility,” as Fraser designated it. Pos- 
sibly the emotion is allied with the popu- 
lar “inferiority complex.” All of these 
writers agree that a humbling feeling en- 
ters into the complex, conscious whole. 
The emotion of the attitude is now a ter- 
tiary compound made up of fear, wonder 
and submissiveness—all blended into one 
new emotion, with its own peculiar qual- 
ity of agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
blended in such a manner that so unstable 
is the emotional urge its possessor cannot 
tell whether religion is pleasant or un- 
pleasant, whether he should laugh or cry, 
rejoice or sorrow. All of these responses, 
and others, are given by people when 
their religious emotions are aroused to a 
high tension. Such complex states con- 
stitute “conviction of sin,” the elation of 
conversion, the joy and rejoicing of the 
saved and, when simplified and intensi- 
fied, the ecstasies of the mystics. 
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What impulses to action does this im- 
agination or assumption, postulation or 
positing of a super-sensuous power con- 
tribute? As it is strange but overpower- 
ing, it calls for that admonition so often 
repeated to a child: “No! No! NO! 
Don’t touch!” The savage man calls such 
prohibition “tabus.” They grow from 
first warnings into fixed and settled cus- 
toms and are erected into cults. Their 
commands are at first chiefly negative. 
For the strange power may be dangerous 
and contact with it fatal, as Uzza found 
by touching the Ark of the Covenant. 
(II Chron. 9:13.) 

The whole ideal, attitude, sentiment 
has now changed into awe. Its chief in- 
gredient is fear, but its emotional com- 
pound is far more complex, richer, 
deeper, more profound than the fear 
aroused by some known and recognized 
danger from which no way of escape 
offers itself. It is this new emotional 
complex that gives the first stage of re- 
ligion its feeling, its “mvysterium tremen- 
dum,” or mystery, profundity, “numi- 
nous” quality. The commandments 
naturally springing from such an idea 
and emotion are warnings, negatives, ta- 
bus, prohibitions. The strange power 
may break out upon a person at any time. 
(Exod. 19:22) “Fear God and Keep his 
commandments!” (Eccles. 12:13) sums 
up the matter. It is no accident that the 
Ten Commandments are chiefly couched 
in negative terms, or that the highest re- 
ligion requires but one, and that positive. 
(John 13:34, 35.) 

A rudimentary religion may linger in 
people throughout life. Many savage 
tribes and also many otherwise highly 
cultured men and women may never per- 
form the necessary mental labor required 
to lift their religious culture beyond the 
belief in an all-pervading, impersonal 
power, with its demoniac tremors. (Jas. 
2:19.) Moreover, this elementary re- 
ligion reappears wherever a new religion 
is being made. The discovery of X-rays, 
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with their terrorizing power to burn and 
kill, aroused in early experimenters this 
same awe. Professor James, in summar- 
izing his experiences with “spiritualism” 
confesses that he had observed strange, 
awe-inspiring phenomena which, he 
thought, were the manifestations of some 
power yet unknown to science. This ru- 
dimentary religion, therefore, remains 
with us, both in children who have de- 
veloped their religion thus far, and in 
adults who have never gone beyond these 
primary stages, and in all those, no mat- 
ter what their intellectual and religious 
culture may be, who, in the presence of 
what they esteem to be a new and un- 
known power, begin to manufacture a 
novel religion. 

The intervening stages between this 
lowest religious experience and the high- 
est we cannot here study. Anthropologists 
and psychologists have written volumes 
on the subject. The various steps of de- 
velopment in the race are fairly well 
marked, passing from Manaism, Animat- 
ism, or Pre-Animism, (as the first stage 
has been variously called) through Anim- 
ism, Polytheism, Kathenotheism, Dualism, 
Monotheism, Deism with its god afar off, 
Theism with its immanent, transcendant 
personal God, to God the Father revealed 
concretely in Jesus Christ. Each stage is 
marked by its own concept of God, by its 
own increasingly complex compound of 
emotions derived from the inborn in- 
stincts, and by its own peculiar, cona- 
tional expressions in forms of worship 
and conduct. 

The essential part of the progress is 
contained in the enlarging conception of 
God, no matter how or whence derived, 
and in the inevitable and necessary in- 
ternal re-organization of emotions or 
“values,” naturally consequent upon the 
ideational changes, and also in the con- 
formable out-flows of conduct when un- 
impeded or undiverted from their natural 
expressions by arbitrary inhibitions, pro- 
hibitions or alien suggestions. No idea 
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or concept of God can lie fallow, inert, 
static in a man’s mind. It is dynamic 
with power gathered about it from the 
fundamental energies of personality, and, 
we may believe, also from special, mys- 
tical, divine sources. 

What grown man can tell what acci- 
dents served to vivify and fix all of his 
ideas of God? Tense moments, catas- 
trophes, climaxes of fortune, as well as 
trivial words, possess immeasurable po- 
tencies to give altogether incommensurate 
emphasis to religious ideas. “The ‘Big 
Man’ll’ git ye!” hoarsely whispered a 
colored girl to her charge, a three-year- 
old child. Just then a stranger opened 
the door. The look on that child’s face, 
his staring wonder, fear and fascination, 
with his posture of fixed absorption, sug- 
gested irresistibly that for many a day 
that poor child would visualize God in 
the image of the particular man who 
chanced upon the scene when the nurse 
was giving instruction about God. In 
such trivial events we may find much of 
our religious education, aided and abetted 
by fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
companions and superstitious nurses rev- 
elling in demonism. Can regulated and 
skilful education overcome such untoward 
impressions? Or, can any deluded parent 
fondly dream of isolating his children 
from “all religious influences?” 

Superimposed upon and _ intertwined 
with these natural, spontaneous and acci- 
dental episodes of religious-self-educa- 
tion, run those more formal and system- 
atic modes of training pursued in the 
home, the churches, and schools. Splen- 
did advances are being made in some of 
these methods, and whatever advances 
are made move in the direction of the rec- 
ognition of the child’s innate nature, his 
possession of the elements of religion 
which must be developed, organized and 
transformed by the joint action of human 
and divine aid into an organic whole, ac- 
tive, vital, vivid and powerful in his soul, 
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destined not to cease developing as long 
as the person lives, here or hereafter. 

How can emotion be retained always 
in religion? In this question the edu- 
cator meets his most difficult practical 
problem. All religious leaders know how 
cold waxes the “first love” of converts. 
They begin with enthusiasm, zeal, zest, 
devotion, but gradually their exuberance 
of feeling wanes and disappears in the 
routine, religionist duties. The cause is 
plain enough. Here, as everywhere else, 
emotion dies out of activities that begin 
with lively conscious effort and by repe- 
tition are transformed into mechanical 
habits. Novelty quickens emotion; fa- 
miliarity kills it. The retention of living 
emotion in religion depends, therefore, 
upon the religious man’s sense of prog- 
ress toward his goal, marked by recur- 
ring mile-posts of new spiritual discov- 
eries. 

In this region, how can anyone make 
new discoveries? First, by actual ad- 
vance in religion and morality; secondly, 
by experimentation in spiritual matters. 
Just as scientists are thrilled by their pio- 
neer discoveries, and just as the past 
epochal enthusiasms of religion have been 
re-kindled by spiritual pioneers, so may 
each religious person, no matter how 
humble, make revivifying discoveries 
about God, his own soul and the external 
world. 

Religion, by its very nature, inher- 
ently offers infinite realms for explora- 
tion. The realm of mystery lies in the 
sublimity of God. The sublime is that 
which, in some partially known object, 
person or idea, transcends the powers of 
the beholder to comprehend it completely. 
It is a combination of the known and 
unknown. 

The sentiment for the sublime is 
aroused by both nature and art. “High 
mountains are to me a feeling”! sang 
Byron with the insight of genius. “Little 
Dombey” felt the mysterious message of 
the “wild waves.” The awe of the end- 
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less sea, the weird blanket of falling 
night on boundless plains, the “manaism” 
of the Grand Canon, awaken in many 
souls the awe of Grecian “mystery-re- 
ligions.” Others feel the “numinous” in 
some great cathedral, lofty, shadowy, 
portentious, in whose solemn hush re- 
ligious souls hear God’s clearest messages 
and know his closest presence. 

The sublime in religion offers the 
sources of two kinds of novelty. First, 
that just discussed—new feelings; and 
secondly, new ideas, gained both from ra- 
tional and super-rational, or non-rational 
sources. Feelings are as real as sticks 
and stones, rivers and mountains. Why 
we should limit knowledge to sensations 
and ideas is hard to say. Emotion is a 
power which itself sets in motion the in- 
tellectual processes which in turn pro- 
duce intuitions, ideas, propositions. 
Through affective agitations of the soul, 
more than one new and revolutionary 
truth has come to religious seers. 
Through the feeling of hunger, St. Peter 
received a vision which ended in the 
enunciation of a religious law as far- 
reaching as Newton’s vision of gravita- 
tion—“I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons.” Thus emotion has been, is 
now, and ever will be the source of in- 
tuitions or revelations, some of which 
will stand the test of application to re- 
ligious life and prove themselves to be 
true. 

Religious ‘experience, then, contains 
two great factors, the known and the un- 
known. The unknown, or at present un- 
apprehended, constitutes the sublime. 
What lies beyond the known, beyond the 
visible, that which is pregnant with vast 
and vague meaning suggested by the 
known, constitutes a never-failing reser- 
voir of new spiritual truth and new emo- 
tion because it holds within itself never- 
failing sources of novelty. From its ex- 
ploration zeal, zest, enthusiasm and joy 
forever flow. He who continues to 
amend his ideas of God by reflection, 
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study and learning, who gives time for 
the culture of his emotions aroused by 
the sublime, by quiet meditation, prayer, 
silence, and worship, will find this ex- 
haustless sublimity the source of those 
deep and deepening sentiments of rever- 
ence, veneration, holiness, sanctity, the 
priceless possessions of tranquil souls 
who wait on God by the serene methods 
of inner worship. 

In these days, when religion is con- 
fused with morality, estheticism, devo- 
tion to social service, and when, under 
the label of holiness, so many inferior 
goods are being substituted for religion, 
it is well to emphasize the fact that wor- 
ship is the peculiar exercise of religious 
training. Without for a moment relax- 
ing vigilance over the practical works of 
love which all ethical religions enjoin, re- 
ligious educators should never forget that 
by the apparently purposeless, purposive 
activities of worship, the religious seeker 
is making advances in realms not open to 
other modes of entrance and exploration. 

We may summarize this very small 
fragment of the total problem of re- 
ligious education and this small section of 
motivation in religion by recalling that: 
(1) religion, as a personal experience, 
consists of an organic unit of conscious- 
ness, involving the subject, his mind, his 
body; (2) that religion is variously 
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called ideal, sentiment, attitude which it- 
self is an organic compound of intellec- 
tual, emotional and conational processes ; 
(3) that this organic whole consists spe- 
cifically of the idea of God, of peculiar 
fusions of inborn emotions and of specific 
acts urged on and guided by the ideas and 
emotions; (4) that this organic whole 
arises both from children’s spontaneous 
strivings and by formal educational pro- 
cedures similar to other processes of 
building moral, esthetic, patriotic, roman- 
tic, friendly and analogous sentiments; 
(5) that the religious sentiment functions 
theoretically, to satisfy the sentiment of 
rationality or “desire for maximum 
unity,” and practically to promote the in- 
tegration of personality on continuously 
higher levels of complexity and to en- 
large human society by including new 
members and by enriching its product 
through the creation of new values and 
through the manufacture of new means 
to such new values. May the stiffness 
and formality of this many-worded defini- 
tion not conceal the essential and all-per- 
vading and ever-renewed emotions con- 
tained within the experience itself? If 
to the above mental organization its pos- 
sessor adds the personal attitude of a ro- 
bust faith, all the values contained in 
religion are enhanced and some new ones 
are created. 


Discussion 


Is there any place in these ideas of 
yours for the imperative mood? For a 
teacher to use “ought”? 

Dr. Hotmes: Yes. Authority is in- 
trinsic and extrinsic. Some propositions 
bear truth so clearly stamped upon their 
faces that they are immediately received 
as true. The special sciences pretend to 
begin with such axioms. Religious 


truths should be chosen which likewise 
appeal to reason, to common sense, to 
morals, bearing truth and worth on their 
faces. 


Extrinsic authority enforces 





either the acceptance of a proposition as 
true or obedience to a command, by 
means of some promise or threat not con- 
tained in the proposition itself. Such 
authority rests upon the willingness of 
people to submit. It maintains itself as 
long as people do submit. Many submit 
in ignorance, believing that the teacher 
possesses power. 

What is the most vivid way to present 
an idea of God? 

Dr. Hormes: Concretely, of course. 
That is why I mentioned “Father.” It 
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presents God concretely in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. 


A child may have a poor father, and it 
would give him the wrong reaction. How 
would you present the idea in that case? 


Dr. Hotmes: I think I would try to 
point out to him a good father with 
whom he was familiar. 

After a child finds that his idea of 
father does not work out in the world, 
and that he does not believe in the an- 
thropomorphic God, is he not apt to be- 
come an atheist? 


Dr. Ho_tmes: No. The idea of God as 
a person is the only one that will work. 
Since 1900 we have had such a revolution 
in philosophic and scientific thinking that 
the bogey of anthropomorphism has been 
finally laid. If God made man in his 
own image, why then, of course, God in 
some sense resembles man. As person- 
ality is the very highest, most complex 
and most inclusive category we have, we 
may apply it to God with no fear, in the 
sure conviction that it will never be too 
small. Anything short of personality 
will be too small, too arid, inadequate for 
religious experience that develops itself 
into the highest and best men can attain. 
It requires, indeed, some native intellec- 
tual ability and a high intellectual culture 
to come thoughtfully by the idea of God 
as a person. It is far simpler and easier 
to think of God as mere power. 

Is there not a danger in presenting God 
as a father, in overlooking some of the 
sterner features God would have? 


Dr. Hotmes: I think we could correct 
that by turning back to the old Jewish 
conception and reading in Hebrews 6:12 
that “whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth.” 


We frequently fail in getting across the 
idea of a person in the sense of father, 
especially when people have sorrow—a 
child is taken, or a young husband dies. 
They invariably ask, “What have I done 
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that God punishes me-this way’? In the 
sense of God being a person, this is very 
hard to answer. 


Dr. Hoitmes: Yes, but it is no more 
difficult to answer by assuming God is a 
person than by taking any other concep- 
tion of God. In fact, if God is a person, 
he may have some end which justifies his 
action and will some day justify it in the 
sufferers’ minds. 


If we are to limit the conception of 
God in terms of a human person, why 
confuse the child by calling that human 
person God? 


Dr. Hotmes: We do not limit God to 
a human personality. We do not limit 
God by conceiving him as a person. We 
call human beings persons, but, as far as 
we know, they are infinite. We know 
each person only in part; beyond what 
we know he may possess infinite poten- 
tialities. His body goes through an in- 
definite number of sizes when he walks 
toward us or away from us; and, if we 
take the physicist’s word for it, is made 
up of an incalculable number of elec- 
trons, and within his atoms is contained 
an infinite amount of energy. His mental 
capabilities are absolutely without known 
limits. To tell a child God is a person 
simply suggests to the child as much of 
an idea as he can comprehend for the mo- 
ment and leaves him with an idea he can 
always use and yet never exhaust. Our 
idea of God as a person comes from our 
ideas of human persons; our idea of Him 
as a perfect being, from our idea of im- 
perfect beings. This marks progress for 
human kind in their apprehension of the 
nature of God. Through this same kind 
of progress, the child must go in his re- 
ligious development. God as a perfect 


.person becomes for him an ideal toward 


the comprehension of which he moves 
step by step, stage by stage. There is no 
limit to the idea. Therefore, it can be 
given to children as far as they can com- 
prehend it. 





Where Shall the Public School Place Its Emphasis? 


Bertie BAckus 
Principal, Powell Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


UBLIC schools are as old as the na- 

tion itself, and yet this demand that 
the schools concern themselves with the 
moral development of its citizens is a re- 
cent one, so recent, in fact, that the presi- 
dent of the parent-teacher organization in 
a large city objected, the other day, to the 
appointment of a school committee to for- 
mulate a program for character educa- 
tion in the schools, on the ground that 
character education is the job of the 
home. However, the public, generally, is 
demanding that the schools make it one 
of their tasks to produce moral character 
in their boys and girls. Where shall we 
begin this task? 

Nothing is more tragic or more inspir- 
ing to me, depending upon the mood of 
the moment, than the faith—the unrea- 
soning faith of the average man—in edu- 
cation. Nothing but faith explains the 
willingness of a people to tax themselves 
to build high schools and to equip state 
universities. Education is the lever by 
which the common man expects to lift 
himself from what he is to what he wishes 
to become—and, if not himself, certainly 
his children. 

Each generation has brought to the 
school its most pressing problem and has 
demanded an answer. It is not strange, 
then, that in the most prosperous period 
of our history, confronted with the prob- 
lem of increased crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, we should bring our problem 
to the schools and press for an answer. 
From the Puritan, from the founders of 
the Republic, from the fathers and 
mothers of a generation ago, the demand 
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was for knowledge as a tool, and under- 
lying this demand was the assumption 
that knowledge is power—to know is to 
do. All the machinery of the school sys- 
tem has been set up to meet this demand 
for knowledge, and who will say that we 
have not met it successfully ? 

But underlying the demand of the pres- 
ent generation that we so train every 
child that he grow into a self-directing, 
self-respecting, self-supporting member 
of society is a new assumption pro- 
foundly affecting our educational pro- 
gram. No longer do we assume that to 
know is to do—rather, we are sure that 
action is the result of previous action far 
more often than of knowledge. To meet 
this new demand, the school must set up 
new machinery. Recitation rooms must 
give place to laboratories and assembly 
halls; schools must cease to be institu- 
tions and become environments wherein 
opportunities to know the right, to choose 
the right, to act the right shall be pro- 
vided for every child. 

For this new philosophy of education, 
for this new day of the child-centered 
curriculum, where shall the school place 
its emphasis that every child may grow 
into a self-directing, self-respecting, self- 
supporting member of society? Our an- 
swer is, first of all, know the child. 

“Know the child.” If modern psychol- 
ogy has taught us anything, it is that life 
is all one pattern—that the individual is 
a whole, and responds, as a whole, to 
every situation. We no longer expect to 
be religious on Sunday, intellectual on 
Monday, athletic on any afternoon after 
three o'clock, and social on Saturday 
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night. We know, too, that “unbalance” 
in any phase of the child’s development 
may seriously affect his success in every 
other activity. If the child is to become 
a self-directing, self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting member of society, someone con- 
cerned with his development must know 
the child—his physical assets and liabili- 
ties—his social environment, his mental 
aptitudes, his interests and skills, and the 
stimulus to which he is constantly sub- 
jected. This is the job of the school. It 
is the only institution interested in child 
welfare that, comes to its task unbiased 
by personal interest or preconceived out- 
comes. It is the only institution that is 
responsible for all children and can there- 
fore approach its problem with anything 
like a scientific procedure. It is the only 
institution that keeps constant watch over 
the child, amid all the vicissitudes and 
changes of life and environment, and can, 
therefore, present anything like a unified 
program. 

In the motivation of conduct, where 
shall the school place its emphasis? 
“Know the child.” This will necessitate, 
of course, an expansion of our public 
school program. It will mean a new em- 
phasis upon health education ; it will mean 
new facilities for the discovery and treat- 
ment of the mal-adjusted child; it will 
mean, too, a turning back from the mass 
production tendencies in public educa- 
tion so that the individual will no longer 
be lost in the group. And especially will 
it mean that we know the child, not as a 
case record on file in the office of the as- 
sistant to the assistant superintendent of 
schools, but that the teacher in the class- 
room shall know him as an important 
member of her group. At present our 
knowledge of the child is too many steps 
removed from the one who needs that 
most—the teacher. 

A second point of emphasis for the 
motivation of conduct must be upon the 
organization of the curriculum with char- 
acter outcomes inherent in the method as 
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well as in the objectives. Citizenship has 
always been the goal of history and civics 
teaching, but citizenship does not result 
from history teaching that emphasizes 
dates, nor from civics teaching that be- 
gins with the duties of the president and 
ends with the names of the local city com- 
missioners. 

The director of art in a city school sys- 
tem asked her teachers to describe a unit 
of work that they had just completed that 
seemed to have character training value. 
One teacher named the making of toys 
for the Junior Red Cross but did not de- 
scribe her method. “How do I know,” 
said the supervisor, “that the making of 
toys was not mere busy work? Until I 
see your method of presenting the work, 
your goals as set up with the children, 
your follow-up work from day to day, I 
shall have to class the making of toys as 
busy work.” 

History, civics, art, music, literature, 
crafts—in short, all the materials of our 
curriculum offer marvelous opportuni- 
ties for training in intelligent thinking, in 
enlarged vision, in social motivation, but 
character development will not result un- 
less teachers and pupils make it so. 

Finally, the school must take increased 
advantage of its opportunities afforded 
by its group organization. Just as delin- 
quencies that show up the need for char- 
acter training occur in the group life, so 
must training to overcome these delin- 
quencies take place in the group. The 
group with its pressure upon standards, 
its immediate and sure reward for con- 
duct by approval, or its biting punish- 
ment by disapproval is a laboratory for 
character training that gives the school 
first rank in the social agencies for char- 
acter training. How shall we make use 
of our opportunity? May I devote the rest 
of this paper to some concrete illustra- 
tions of the way in which schools are 
making use of this opportunity. 

Last semester I had a rather difficult 
section. The teacher in charge was in- 
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experienced and the morale was low. One 
little Italian boy seemed to be the chief 
mischief maker, and so I decided, as a 
last measure, to transfer him to another 
section. I took him to the home-room 
meeting and said to the teacher and sec- 
tion, “Frank will be a member of your 
group.” The teacher called the class 
president and asked him to take charge 
of this “new pupil.” The president 
greeted him, assigned him his place in the 
room and then said in an undertone, 
“Frank, this section has never had one of 
its members sent to the office for dis- 
cipline, not one, from any class. Do you 
get that?” Frank got it, and outwardly, 
at any rate, Frank was a changed boy 
from that day. 

In a large senior high school that I 
know, in the central hall commanding the 
attention of every one that enters the 
building, is a big electric sign constantly 
flashing every hour in the day, “honesty, 
scholarship, conduct, health, punctuality, 
language”—the objectives set up by fac- 
ulty and students for their character edu- 
cation program. “No student can go out 
of Armstrong High School,” said the 
principal to me, “without having those 
ideals burned upon his memory, whether 
they affect his conduct or not.” 

And I would add to that, no student 
can go through the home-room discus- 
sion, the case-conference lessons, the as- 
sembly programs that are a part of the 
school’s machinery for building ideals 
into habits without a clearer understand- 
ing of what good citizenship demands of 
us and without having strengthened his 
desires for the right and his ability to do 
the right. 

When school opened for the new se- 
mester last February, there came into my 
office a little pink-faced, eleven-year-old, 
keen, bright boy, one of the most intelli- 
gent of the new pupils. But along with 
Eugene came a letter from the attendance 
office saying that he was a very special 
problem case and asking that we report 
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absence immediately. This letter was fol- 
lowed by a conference with the mother. 
Eugene is a normal boy in every way but 
somewhat abnormally averse to the re- 
strictions of school and so has a long rec- 
ord of truancy behind him. I assigned 
him to a regular section and awaited de- 
velopments. 

About a week after the opening of the 
semester, Eugene’s absence was reported. 
We telephoned the mother. The next 
morning big brother came to school with 
little brother in tow. I decided that little 
brother had had too much attention al- 
ready and ignored him. Four days later 
‘another absence. Again big brother acted 
as policeman. This time I decided to get 
acquainted with the child. The follow- 
ing conversation tells Eugene’s story: 

Principal: Eugene, don’t tell me unless you 
want to, but I really would like to know where 


a little boy goes when he doesn’t come to 
school. 


Eugene: Home. I was home all day! 

Principal: Were. you home all day yester- 
day by yourself? 

Eugene: No. I wasn’t by myself. I 


had my pet dog and my three little baby birds. 
I wasn’t by myself. 

(And then, in a burst of confidence) : 

Miss Backus, I couldn’t come to school yes- 
terday. My baby birds would have died if I 
hadn’t been home to feed them every half hour. 

Principal: Eugene, if you had told me that 
you had baby birds at home that had to be fed, 
do you know what I would have done? I 
would have told you to bring them to school 
and keep them right here in the office. And 
then you could have fed them after each class. 
Now the next time you will let me help you 
so that you won’t get into trouble about being 
away from school, won’t you? You may go 
out now and play with the boys until time to 
come to class. 

Monday—two days later: 

Eugene arrived at the office carrying a box 
almost as big as himself. He explained to me 
that he had brought his starling to school be- 
cause it had a broken leg. He had splinted 
the leg but he was afraid it might slip and 
thought I might watch it for him while he 
went to class. I introduced Eugene to the 
science teacher, and they had a long chummy 
talk about birds. I took him to the Scout 
leader to have his splint admired. He at- 
tended all classes that day. 

One week later: 

Eugene came into the office at 8:30 with feet 
soaking wet and asked permission to go home 
and change shoes. He explained that it might 
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take him sometime—that they kept their things 
locked up in the closet, away from the puppy, 
and he would have to wait for his shoes to dry. 
I allowed him to go home. He did not return. 
The next morning the following conversation 
took place in the office. 

Eugene: I couldn’t come back to school, 
Miss Backus. I took my shoes and stockings 
off and hung them up by the furnace to dry 
and the puppy carried off one of my stockings 
and I haven’t found it yet. 

Principal: Of course you couldn’t come to 
school if you didn’t have stockings, but Eu- 
gene, have you a telephone? 

Eugene: Yes. 

Principal: Well, why didn’t you telephone 
me that you couldn’t come back? 

Eugene: I never thought of that. 

Principal: Don’t you see, Eugene, that it 
was very, very important that you telephone 
me? You see, I had trusted you to go home. 
And all yesterday afternoon I kept thinking 
that I couldn’t trust Eugene. 

Next morning—The telephone rang and a 
little piping voice said: Please tell Miss 
Backus that I have a sore throat and can’t 
come to school, 


I couldn’t quite tell whether Eugene 
was a very clever little truant or a very 
naive and spoiled little eleven-year-old 
and so I called his mother. She con- 
firmed the sore throat story. Eugene has 
been in school now for two whole weeks 
without absence or tardiness. He is 
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working hard to earn a transfer to a 
higher section and realizes that he must 
be present every day. 

I wonder if a willingness to see the 
child’s point of view—an interest in his 
interests, confidence in his integrity—may 
not accomplish what co-ercion has failed 
to accomplish ? 

Conscious of the responsibility placed 
upon it by the changing conditions in the 
home life of today, inspired by the faith 
of the common man in education, the 
school of today sets about the task of re- 
adjusting its machinery to meet the new 
demand placed upon it. To pass on to 
each generation its heritage of culture 
and learning, to fit each boy and girl to 
do effectively his share of the work of 
the world and at the same time to create 
an environment and to so direct activity 
within that environment that all of our 
boys and girls shall grow into self-di- 
recting, self-respecting, self-supporting 
men and women is a challenge to our best 
thought and energy. We accept grate- 
fully’ the co-partnership assigned to us by 
this conference—the partnership of home 
and church and school. 


—<i>—— 


HE whole conception of education as primarily a process of 
handing on the intelligence that we possess is an error. For 
intelligence is not a deposit that one can possess; it is not com- 
posed of particular mental acts and habits; endeavor to possess 
it, and you gather to yourself ashes and smoking embers—the 
flame has escaped you.—George A. Coe, The Motives of Men, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
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yF THERE was ever a time when re- 

ligion could be dismissed as a con- 
cern of ministers and other specialists, 
that time has long since passed. No sub- 
ject commands more widespread interest 
today in the United States than religion. 
It is the subject about which people are 
talking. It is the subject about which 
people are reading. What is even more 
significant, it is the subject about which 
people are buying books. In the recent 
report of the Publishers’ Weekly of Janu- 
ary 25, 1930, religion comes next to fic- 
tion in the number of titles sold in the 
last year, with the single exception of 
juvenilia, which precedes it by some 
dozen volumes. All other subjects, includ- 
ing biography, history, science and the 
fine arts, stand lower in the sale. 

This growing interest has a double root, 
partly in a renewed sense of the inherent 
importance of religion as meeting deep 
personal needs which cannot find satis- 
faction in any other way, partly in the 
uneasy suspicion that these needs are not 
being adequately provided for in our pre- 
vailing educational practice. This is not 
because we do not recognize the impor- 
tance of religious education. On the con- 
trary, there has never been a time when 
more attention was being devoted to it. 
But somehow the results do not seem 
commensurate with the time, the money 
and the energy which are being expended. 
We have met here today to consider what 
is at fault in our procedure and what we 
can do to improve it. 

The need for such a fresh reconsidera- 
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tion has been brought vividly before us 
by a recent volume by one of the most 
distinguished representatives of the cause 
of religious education, my former col- 
league and long-time friend, Professor 
George A. Coe. In his book What Is 
Christian Education? he raises the ques- 
tion whether our so-called Christian edu- 
cation really deserves the name, and he 
answers his question in the negative. I 
do not propose to traverse in detail the 
ground which he has covered with much 
learning and ability in this book. I will 
content myself with calling attention to 
two facts easily verifiable, which are of 
themselves sufficient to give us cause for 
concern. One is the existence in our com- 
munity of a large and apparently grow- 
ing number of people, some of them still 
nominally connected with the churches, 
others who have broken with the church 
altogether, who, so far as their manner 
of life is concerned, are not consciously 
influenced by the altruistic motives which 
are common to Judaism and Christianity, 
but who are living lives which, however 
outwardly respectable, are frankly selfish. 
The other is the rise of a philosophy 
which attributes our moral failures, not to 
the waning influence of religion, but to 
the pernicious effects of the kind of re- 
ligious teaching we have had. 

At a recent meeting of The Religious 
Education Association, held in a neigh- 
boring city, a professor of one of our 
best known colleges challenged the funda- 
mental assumption of our contemporary 
religious practice as at once unscientific 
and demoralizing. He proposed to sub- 

















stitute for the religiously motivated ethics 
taught in our churches an ethic that is 
frankly and exclusively non-theistic. In 
doing this, he was simply giving expres- 
sion to a belief which is widely shared, 
and which, under the name of humanism, 
has found able advocates. I need only 
cite Walter Lippmann’s Preface to 
Morals as the latest attempt to found an 
adequate social morality on a _ non- 
religious basis. 

It is important for those of us who be- 
lieve in the central importance of religion 
to understand how this attitude has come 
about. Many of those who have broken 
with the historic faiths, in the sense in 
which we still hold them, are serious per- 
sons who are as sincere in their desire to 
serve mankind as we. Their difficulties 
are honest difficulties which must be met 
in a spirit of sympathy. Some of them 
are intellectual, the result of modern crit- 
ical scholarship. Others are moral, the 
result of the contrast between the profes- 
sions of religion and its performance. 

The intellectual root of humanism is 
the attempt to carry over the scientific 
method into philosophy and make it nor- 
mative for all our thinking. 

Now the scientific method is an analytic 
method. It breaks problems up into 
parts. It says, we will isolate this thing 
we want to study from its surroundings, 
in order that we may be able to describe 
it accurately and measure it exactly. And 
it must be admitted that by using this 
method the sciences have accomplished 
extraordinary results. 

But there are many of our contempor- 
aries who are not willing to stop there. 
They say of this way of going to work, 
“If it is a good way for scientists, why 
should it not be a good way for every- 
body else?” There has been growing up, 
particularly in this country, although not 
here only, the idea that it is not scientific 
to try to get at reality through trusting 
the qualitative judgments which the phi- 
losopher calls “intuitions” and the relig- 
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ious man calls “faith,” but that, in our 
study of the convictions which inspire 
and regulate the religious life, we ought 
to confine ourselves to the analytic meth- 
ods that are used in the exact sciences. 
So we find in many of our institutions a 
philosophy taught which tells us that the 
fundamental mistake, not only of the 
Christian religion but of the philosophical 
tradition on which Christianity has been 
dependent, has been the assumption that 
there is one ultimate reality that gives 
meaning and unity to life as a whole. 
The only kind of reality that this kind 
of humanist would have us recognize is 
the universe itself, of which man is a 
part. The only kind of unity for which 
he makes place is the evolutionary pro- 
cess, which in its ceaseless change is con- 
tinually confronting us with new situa- 
tions and new issues. You will find pur- 
poses in history, the humanist tells us, 
but no purpose. You will find values in 
history, but no dominant and controlling 
value. You will find meanings in life, 
but no one comprehensive meaning. And 
the conclusion he draws is that just as 
we have made our conquests in the nat- 
ural sciences by breaking up the physical 
universe into smaller units and studying 
them one by one, so in the social and 
moral sciences we must break up our 
ideal into little units and solve our prob- 
lems one by one. 

This skeptical attitude toward the cen- 
tral affirmation of religious faith is re- 
inforced by the results of the critical 
study of religion. So many beliefs which 
were once held with unquestioning faith 
have been shown to be untrustworthy that 
it is easy to conclude that there is noth- 
ing certain that remains on which we can 
confidently build. The questioning spirit 
has made its way from the study into 
the sanctuary and cast, even over the life 
of prayer, the sickly hue of thought. We 
hear much of the duty of questioning, 
little of the joy of having our questions 
answered, and for the thrill of a common 
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faith we are invited to substitute the com- 
radeship of a common doubt. 

This is the intellectual root of hu- 
manism as I see it. But there is a moral 
root as well. On its moral side, humanism 
is a protest against the contrast between 
the kind of lives many people have been 


living who say they believe in a God who, 


can make a fundamental difference for 
life, and what we should expect to follow 
if there really were such a God as they 
profess to have. “You religious people 
tell us,” the humanist says, “that religion 
ought to make us brotherly ; but you your- 
selves are often selfish. You tell us that 
it ought to give us courage; but you are 
afraid to look facts in the face. You tell 
us that it ought to make us happy; but 
you yourselves are worried and anxious. 
In a word, you tell us that religion ought 
to make men different from their neigh- 
bors ; but in fact you are just like the rest 
of us, only you use pious words and we 
do not. Well, we are tired of this kind 
of hypocrisy. If we are to have a religion 
at all, at least let it be an honest one that 
deals with the facts as they are.” You 
cannot understand contemporary hu- 
manism unless you take account of this 
note of moral protest. 

What makes the situation so serious is 
that the growth of this secularist attitude 
toward life synchronizes with the period 
in which we have been devoting intensive 
study to methods of religious education. 
The last decade has seen the foundation 
of chairs of religious education in our 
seminaries and colleges and the creation 
of a large and increasing body of litera- 
ture which deals with the questions of 
technique which have to do with character 
training. One need not underestimate 
the importance of the contribution which 
the specialists in this field have made to 
our understanding of the religious life 
and to effective character training to feel 
that this method of approach alone can- 
not do for us what needs to be done. 
Indeed, there is danger that, in our 
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emphasis upon the analytical processes 
which go with all specialization, we shall 
lose sight of those central convictions 
which are the heart not only of all vital 
religion but of great living in every form. 
If religion is still to mean and to do for 
us what it has meant and done for re- 
ligious people in the past, then it must 
be more than simply one subject among 
others to be taught in schools or preached 
in churches. It must become again what 
it has been to the great masters of re- 
ligion, the animating motive which in- 
spires all life and the integrating prin- 
ciple which gives it unity. We need, in 
a word, to recover the conviction that in 
religion we are dealing with something 
central, fundamental, glorious, indis- 
pensable. 

This brings me to the first point which 
I wish to make, which is this, that in our 
teaching of religion we should give 
central place to the things we do believe 
rather than to our questions concerning 
the things we do not. 

I am anxious not to be misunderstood 
here. I do not mean that we should be 
less scientific in our attitude toward re- 
ligion than we have been. On the con- 
trary, I welcome the application of the 
scientific method to the study of religion 
and believe that only good can come of 
it. But it is one thing to use science to 
help us to a clearer understanding of a 
reality that is given, and quite another to 
substitute speculation for faith, in the 
field where faith is appropriate. All 
science has its roots in faith, faith in the 
existence of a real world of which we 
have first hand experience, and in our 
ability, through co-operative research, to 
gain trustworthy knowledge concerning 
the laws which govern its processes and 
express its activity. So religion affirms 
the existence of an ultimate good, with 
which we have first hand contact in ex- 
perience and in our ability, through the 
practice of the presence of that reality, 
to gain trustworthy knowledge of its 
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nature. This faith, like the faith of 
science, is consistent with a wide range 
of uncertainty. As there is much con- 
cerning nature which we do not know 
and may never be able to discover, so 
there is much concerning God that we do 
not know and may never be able to dis- 
cover. And, as in the case of our knowl- 
edge of nature our margin of uncertainty 
and ignorance does not destroy our faith 
in the central reality with which we have 
to do, there is no reason why it should 
do so in the case of our knowledge of 
God. No number of disproved theories 
is able to shake the scientist’s faith in 
the central hypotheses which all scientists 
share, namely, the existence of an order 
of nature and our ability to gain trust- 
worthy knowledge concerning it. So no 
number of mistaken theories concern- 
ing the nature of God need shake our 
faith in the fact those theories are trying 
to explain, so long as the experience con- 
tinues which gives birth to the ultimate 
religious hypothesis. 

Let me repeat that | am not advocating 
dogmatism as a remedy for doubt. 
Where doubt is present it must be frankly 
admitted and fairly faced. And if 
doubt extends so far as to threaten the 
central hypothesis of religion itself, this 
too must be frankly faced. All that I 
am now maintaining is that where faith 
is present it should be made central, for 
it is faith, and faith alone, which makes 
possible the experiment which can trans- 
form possibility into assurance and pro- 
duce the convictions by which the soul 
lives. 

My second suggestion is this, that in 
our teaching of religion we should em- 
phasize the things in which religious 
people agree rather than those in which 
they differ. 

Here, again, I am anxious not to be 
misunderstood. I do not mean that we 
should overlook our real differences or 
minimize their importance. On the con- 
trary, I regard the definition of difference 
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as one of the indispensable duties of the 
teacher of religion. One of the chief 
reasons why we find it so difficult to make 
progress toward religious unity is that we 
have not taken the time that is necessary 
to discover what are the real and honest 
differences of conviction that separate us. 
We hear much today about the fact that 
denominationalism has had its day, and 
that there are no vital differences that 
separate Christians. That is simply not 
true. Some of the old differences have 
had their day, but new ones have 
emerged, and clear recognition of the 
existing differences is the first step toward 
understanding, and so toward sympathy. 

But what I do mean is that when we 
have made every allowance for the real- 
ity and the extent of the differences that 
exist, there still remains a margin of 
agreement in the convictions of sincerely 
religious people that is extraordinarily 
impressive. Let me remind you of some 
of the elements in that agreement. 

We agree, for one thing, in the convic- 
tion that this world has a meaning, and 
that that meaning is being progressively 
disclosed to us by the men and women 
who, before us and around us, have made 
most earnest in their quest of the divine. 
We believe that the ideals and purposes 
which we discover in ourselves are our 
human response to a reality greater and 
wiser than we, which sets the standard for 
our human endeavor, and with which a 
communion is possible which gives joy to 
life and inspiration to service. Those of 
us who stand in the theistic tradition be- 
lieve that the best symbol by which we 
can picture this ultimate reality is person- 
ality, and that the word which best defines 
the ideal which it sets for us is love. We 
understand by this love not the blind love 
of a parent for his children, nor the 
selfish passion of a lover for his mistress, 
but that intimate fellowship based upon 
the recognition of the ultimate sacredness 
of the personality on which all the most 
precious relationships of mankind are 
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founded. We believe that in the lives of 
the great prophets and seers who have 
made most earnest with this ideal and 
have most signally illustrated it in their 
lives, and especially in that one (a Jew 
by birth and inheritance) who has given 
his name to the Christian religion, we 
have a priceless treasure that we wish to 
share with our children, so that they may 
approach their experiment with God with 
all the help which the past can give. 
We call ourselves religious because we 
have found that our faith in the existence 
of a God of love with whom fellowship 
is possible is a dynamic which holds us 
steady in the strain of life and makes us 
strong to meet its trials. We find that 
our belief in the existence of such a God, 
far from making us indifferent to the 
nearer human values, gives them added 
worth and dignity. 

Faith such as this is the common pos- 
session of Christian and Jew, Catholic 
and Protestant, liberal and conservative. 
But it is often assumed rather than ex- 
pressed, and, as a result, those who look 
upon religion from the outside gain an 
altogether misleading impression of the 
extent of the dissension that exists. Dif- 
ferences there are, I repeat, many and 
far-reaching differences, which we must 
recognize and frankly express, but not, I 
submit, to the point of obscuring our 
agreements which are even more im- 
portant and far-reaching. 

When we start our children, as start 
them we must, on their own quest of the 
form of faith which for them is to 
prove most satisfying, do not let us ex- 
aggerate the difficulties with which they 
will have to contend. Where a consensus 
exists, let them know of it, that they may 
start with all the cards on the table. 

My third suggestion is this, that we 
should emphasize the things that we do 
rather than our reasons for doing them. 

Here, again, I am anxious not to be 
misunderstood. I do not mean that 
theory is unimportant, but only that it 
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should be kept. in its proper place. It is 
so much easier to talk than to act, and for 
us teachers the temptation to think that 
when we have talked our fill we have 
done our full duty is all but irresistible. 
But in our dealing with religion, as with 
the scientist’s dealings with nature, theory 
is only the vestibule. It defines possi- 
bilities; it classifies alternatives; but in 
the last analysis it is what happens that 
matters. The final test for the physicist 
takes place in the laboratory; for the 
teacher of religious education it takes 
place in the world of men where the 
religious life must be lived. 

Let us take, for example, the questions 
at issue between humanists and theists. 
There are some which do not admit of the 
possibility of experimental test, at least 
during the short space afforded by the 
life-time of living men. But there are 
others which do admit of such a test. Is 
it true that faith in God, taken as a 
hypothesis which outruns the possibil- 
ity of complete scientific demonstra- 
tion (even as the hypothesis of an order 
of nature outruns the possibility of com- 
plete scientific demonstrations), affords 
a motive for the training of a disciplined 
character more effective than those com- 
manded by non-theistic humanism? This 
is a question of fact that can only be de- 
termined by co-operative experiment. Let 
the humanists live out their hypothesis 
and the theists theirs, and let us compare 
the results, and we shall have assembled 
data which, so far as they go, will help 
us to draw intelligent conclusions. 

Or take that question which is of equal 
interest to Christian and to Jew, as well 
as to the members of other faiths not 
represented in our Association, as to the 
place which a human figure like Jesus 
may properly take in mediating our 
knowledge of God. We have to do here 
with deep-seated convictions, into the 
making of which emotional as well as in- 
tellectual factors have entered, convic- 
tions which on either side deserve and 
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should command respect. How can we 
tell which is right? Only as we put our 
convictions to the test of experiment. 
Let those of us who find in Jesus not 
simply a friend whom we honor as 
teacher and comrade, but the revelation 
of God in human form, live out our faith, 
as those who hold the other view live out 
theirs, and compare the results to which 
our double experiment leads. It may be 
that, as Christians, we shall discover 
that to live in the companionship of Jesus 
is more important than to hold any theory 
as to the person with whom we hold 
fellowship. It may be that, as Jews, we 
shall ‘learn that there are values in the 
Christian’s belief in incarnation that can 
be assimilated without loss of the strictest 
Jewish monotheism. This is certain, that 
the consciousness of engaging in a com- 
mon experiment that is based upon deep 
conviction on either side and involves no 
surrender of loyalty to truth cannot fail to 
bring those who engage in it closer to- 
gether. 

Let me give one more illustration, this 
time from a field which introduces us 
more directly into the problems of tech- 
nical religious education. No subject is 
more in dispute today than that of the 
place of authority in education. The pre- 
vailing tendency is all in favor of the 
widest measure of liberty, and in authori- 
tative educational circles (I apologize for 
using that word, which seems to involve 
a contradiction in terms) authority is at 
a discount. But there are still influential 
voices which warn us that we have re- 
duced the disciplinary element in educa- 
tion to the danger point, and that in the 
supposed interest of freedom we are 
weakening the powers we profess to de- 
velop. How are we to tell who is right? 
I answer again, only through co-operative 
experiment. Let those who believe that 
authority has its place in the teaching of 
religion act accordingly, in order that we 
may be able to compare the results which 
follow in their case with those which fol- 


low from the practice of the teachers who 
do not. It may appear that the trouble with 
the older ways of teaching has not been 
that those who taught have used authority, 
but that they have used the wrong kind 
of authority, or used it in the wrong 
way. To deny that possibility would be 
to fall a prey to the very dogmatism 
against which we are warned and make 
impossible the only kind of experiment 
by which we can determine which method 
of teaching is best and for what purposes. 

The difficulty is that each of us is 
limited as to the number of experiments 
he can try. We cannot bring up the same 
child under the method of authority and 
also on the principle of “go as you 
please.” Each of us must do for his own 
child what seems to him best, always re- 
membering that whether he use author- 
ity or forbear to use it, he is practicing 
suggestion, just as every intelligent 
human being must perforce practice it. 
But what we cannot do separately we can 
do together. Fortunately, within our 
number are members of a great com- 
munion who are committed by their re- 
ligious faith to the use of a much larger 
measure of authority than is used by most 
Protestants, yet who are no less desirous 
than the rest of us to be scientific in their 
methods. Let us study the results reached 
by the Catholic method of religious educa- 
tion and compare them with the results 
reached by different groups of Pro- 
testants. Here again we may not secure 
exact agreement as to the conclusions to 
be drawn, but we shall have at least in- 
creased the extent of the data that are 
available. 

Here is a field in which The Religious 
Education Association can render a serv- 
ice of the highest value. As the meeting 
ground of people who hold widely dif- 
ferent views, both on religious belief and 
on educational theory, it not only fur- 
nishes a forum where we can compare 
our agreements and our differences, but 
makes possible the initiation of co-opera- 
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tive experiment on a scale not otherwise 
possible. Through bringing together per- 
sons of different views but of like spirit, 
it can enlarge our knowledge of the facts 
to be interpreted and our sympathy with 
those who must do the interpreting and 
so can help to hasten the time when re- 
ligion, which in the past has been the 
dominant factor in character building, 
may again vindicate its right, even in 
our scientific age, to perform this high 
office. 

At the beginning of my address I cited 
Professor Coe as authority for the 
statement that all was not well with our 
present methods of religious education. 
In conclusion may I refer to him for a 
statement of what a religious education 
which is true to its ideal might be. He 
is speaking of the Christian college, but 
the picture he paints is applicable to any 
group of people, whether in church or in 
state, who are concerned for the welfare 
of the coming generation: 


Would it be wildly irrational to dream of a 
college that should live, move, and have its 
meaning in the hypothesis that there is a God? 
A hypothesis in process of being examined, 
revised, and tested; therefore a college that 
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focuses all study upon the unsolved problems 
of human weal and woe, and specifically upon 
our unfinished tasks if we are to live together 
as persons supremely valuing one another? 
Such a college would neither imitate other 
academic institutions, nor be beholden to the 
church of yesterday, but only to the church 
that is engaged in transcending its yesterday 
by repentance and _ reconstruction. Because 
everywhere meanings in life and for life would 
be sought with critical pointedness, the present 
motivation of both teachers and students would 
constantly feel the touch of a spur. One can 
fancy a rebirth of philosophy in such an en- 
vironment, and the intellectual excitement that 
would seize the collegiate mind, now blasé 
toward big things but straining itself over lit- 
tle ones. The sciences would thrive, being not 
only released from restraints, but also inspired 
by interesting and developing tasks. Religion 
would not be an appendage of academic inter- 
ests, or even a guest or companion, nor would 
religious thinking continue to be defensive, for 
the whole enterprise, suffused with a sense of 
the worthfulness of the personal, would be in- 
herently and aggressively religious. 


Yes, that is what a college might be 
that should live, move and have its being 
in the hypothesis that there is a God. 
May we go further and say, that is what 
civilization might be, the only civilization 
that is worthy of beings in whose hearts 
burns the passion for perfection which 
only the eternal God can satisfy. 


—co— 


ELIGION will at one fell swoop be freed from its inner self- 
R contradiction, its otherwise endless conflict with science, and 
its crime of opposition to the goal of world unity, when it really 
identifies God with love as the best present symbol to describe the 
ideal of moral goodness, and masters the fundamental lesson of 
what sincere and intelligent love means—Edwin A. Burtt, Re- 


ligion in an Age of Science, Frederick A. Stokes, 1929. 

















The Minister a Social Case Worker 


WILDER TOWLE 


Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church, Saybrook, Illinois 


WAS reared to believe that anyone 

might straighten up and get out of the 
gutter if he would accept Jesus Christ as 
his Saviour and join a church. I have 
watched a good many walk down the saw- 
dust trails and plush carpet aisles; take 
the preacher by the hands; shed a few 
tears; kneel down and pray; get up; go 
home and have their names recorded on 
the church books as members of the flock. 
I have seen many go straight and make 
good; others go away unchanged. ‘The 
latter were not “washed as white as snow 
by the blood of the Lamb” and they could 
not be called honorable assets to the 
church or community. They were left 
without help to shake off all old behavior 
ways and set habits which had become 
part of their very beings. There was no 
follow-up by the ministers in charge. 

High pressure evangelism aroused the 
emotions, but in the process of conversion 
the individual was not linked up with the 
idea of social living. As a result, many 
of those entering the Christian life dur- 
ing or at the close of a revival-meeting, 
were not set right socially. They did 
have an idea that they were prepared for 
a grand entrance into the heavenly land, 
but the idea of living a full and whole- 
some life among men was disregarded in 
many cases. 

There are many ministers today who 
look on the old fashioned meetings as a 
thing of the past and are endeavoring to 
aid men in changing their daily lives by 
the use of methods suggested from the 
study of psychology and sociology. This 
type of approach is slowly creeping into 
the ministerial profession. The semi- 
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naries are introducing the 


subjects 
needed to understand the problems of per- 


sonal adjustment. This movement has 
come about because the philosophy of 
ministerial education is changing. 

The modern minister must play both the 
role of preacher and social case worker. 
What should a minister do if Mrs. Jones 
arrived at the parsonage with Johnny and 
insisted that he was the meanest little brat 
in Brownsville; that she whipped him at 
least once a week and put mustard on his 
tongue every time he swore; and that she 
felt she was going to kill him if he didn’t 
change? 

Or suppose Mrs. Masterman, whose 
third husband had just deserted her, 
should move into your community with 
Helen, her eighteen-year-old daughter, 
who is attending the High School. The 
daughter will not confide in her although 
she will divulge some of her desires to 
one of the high school teachers. Arthur, 
a member of your church, had been going 
with the girl but he quit because he found 
she was a “bad piece” as he called it. 
Then one of her teachers tells you that 
the mother of the girl abuses her. They 
live with the girl’s grandmother who 
raises bull dogs because she loves them 
although the mother and granddaughter 
hate them. It is reported that the mother 
is an excellent pianist while the girl is a 
splendid ’cellist. She has taken her ’cello 
to high school to play in the orchestra but 
she found the music teacher is so ineffi- 
cient that she plans to quit. 

Or assume that Mr. Hughes, the most 
profane man in your town, cannot speak 
without using the nastiest language. 
There are over one hundred boys in the 
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community, any one of whom might hear 
him at any time. His wife, though not a 
member of the church, loves to wash 
dishes after all the church suppers but 
does not care to appear as an aid in any 
other affair. No minister has ever been 
able to touch either one as far as getting 
them to join the church is concerned. 

Or suppose you receive a note from a 
strange woman, “I must see you at once. 
I am in trouble. Can you come tomorrow 
morning at about nine o’clock? My hus- 
band will not be at home then. I hope 
you cancome. Mrs. Harry Short.” You 
go. The clothes are on the line—torn 
clothes, dirty, grimy clothes, baby clothes, 
little children’s clothes, stockings with 
heels and toes out. Someone opens the 
door. It is Mrs. Short. 

“Are you the preacher?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come in, if you can get in.” 

You must step over two very small 
children playing just inside the door. 
There are two more children, a little 
older, a little dirtier. All four are very 
pale and anaemic. Then the mother be- 
gins to cry and, between sobs, tells you 
this story: 


“T was converted and afterwards talked 
it over with the evangelist. I thought I 
would like to be a nurse and give my life 
to God in that way—but afterwards I had 
a dream about a man I had met. He had 
several children and needed someone to 
care for them. Their mother had died. 
So I dreamed one night that God told me 
to marry him—but now I guess I was 
mistaken. We've been married about six 
years now, and I’m so weak that I can 
hardly go any more. He says he wants 
me to leave and take the children. I’ve 
had one every year since I’ve been mar- 
ried. We can’t get any more groceries 
until he pays the bills and he told me this 
morning that he was through and that I 
would have to get out.” 

So I might go on suggesting case after 
case in very brief form and ask, “What 
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would you do? How would you go about 
helping to make adjustments? What 
technique have you knowledge of that 
would help you? Will common sense be 
satisfactory? Will medical aid be all that 
is needed? Can we leave all of these 
problems to the client to solve? Would 
a sermon on Sunday or even the appear- 
ance of the individual in a Sunday school 
class be sufficient ? 

Do we not need to make a readjustment 
in the approach to our whole ministerial 
efforts? I have no doubt that a minister 
may be of great aid in any community if 
he is willing to secure a thorough train- 
ing in the sociological approach to those 
needing assistance. Because of the confi- 
dence that the general public has in the 
ministerial office as such, it is easy for a 
clergyman to make contacts with clients. 
Many problems do come into the office of 
every minister. Generally they are dis- 
missed with little or no effort toward solu- 
tion. This neglect is due to many fac- 
tors: 


(1) The average minister is timid 
about approaching specific problems as a 
neutral observer. It is easier to be an 
advocate of the “Thou shalt not” method. 
It appears easier to apply the Ten Com- 
mandments rather than to analyze the 
problems involved. The neutral advisor 
idea is seldom considered. 


(2) Convention has so set the working 
boundaries of the minister’s labor that he 
often does not dare to step across and go 
outside his own congregation to secure aid 
from expert social workers. 

(3) The libraries of nearly all min- 
isters are equipped with very little litera- 
ture on the technique of personal adjust- 
ment. This is due very largely to the fact 
that denominational publishing houses are 
not yet definitely interested in this social 
problem. Sermonic material, autobiog- 
raphies, concordances, new translations of 
scripture, district publications and so on 
are thoroughly advertised. Some book 
sellers do list a few books dealing with 
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the subjects we are discussing, but they 
are so little emphasized that they are 
often, if not usually, unnoticed and un- 
read. The publishing houses could do so 
much in stimulating interest in this 
neglected field if the leaders in denom- 
inational activity would make it evident 
that this work was essential to the wel- 
fare of human behavior. 

(4) Many ministers do not feel suited 
for the task of personal adjustment be- 
cause of lack of adequate training. This 
difficulty may be overcome in some meas- 
ure by a thorough study and readjustment 
of one’s approach to social problems, or 
by securing a case worker as a member of 
the church staff. 

(5) Some ministers are so denomina- 
tionally minded that it is impossible for 
them to cast off their trade-mark and 
throw themselves into the work of arous- 
ing the best in persons, rather than trying 
to persuade them to join a definite re- 
ligious sect. 

(6) Most clergymen have never real- 
ized what case work agencies, which 
study cases thoroughly, are doing to help 
solve problems in personal and social ad- 
justment. 

(7) The subject of case study is al- 
most never a part of the programs or dis- 
cussions in ministerial groups. 

(8) There is so much time needed in 
executive activity that little is left for any 
definite case work. 

At the present time most of these 
human problems, such as desertion, lazi- 
ness on the part of either parent or both, 
ignorance in household management, boy 
and girl problems, delinquency, family 
misunderstanding, maladjustment of chil- 
dren in public and private schools, poverty 
and financial misappropriation, conflict be- 
tween social groups and so on, are han- 
dled by probation or truant officers, child 
guidance clinics, visiting teachers or local 
family relief organizations. Even when 
one considers the work that these organ- 
izations are doing, he cannot but realize 
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how few people are touched by these in- 
stitutions so new in the field. Our coun- 
try contains many villages and towns 
wherein there are no such institutions in 
operation. And when one considers the 
status of the Family Welfare Society sec- 
retaries who now manage the welfare or- 
ganizations in cities, he is aware of the 
ease with which men and women in diffi- 
culty go to them for advice and counsel 
about personality and social problems. 

Ministers have unique opportunity to 
aid people in personal adjustment. 

Many people are in the habit of telling 
their troubles to a minister, and he should 
be in a position to advise them. The 
minister in the community is recognized 
as having interests in human problems 
and is therefore in a position to do a 
fundamental piece of work in this line, 
providing he has the training for it and 
is willing to enter the field. Some min- 
isters include case work as part of their 
regular activities. This is no hobby but 
a central part of their work. It has passed 
the experimental stage. 

A minister may secure a vivid picture 
of the technique of social problems if he 
visits a Family Welfare Society and ob- 
serves the cases and the methods of deal- 
ing with them. Almost every Family 
Welfare Society secretary will be glad to 
spend considerable time with any minister 
who may be interested. I have never 
found a case worker who would not give 
me all the time I desired. Then, too, a' 
minister could gain much from reading 
cases or by asking for permission to sit 
in on case council meetings where he 
would hear a case discussed. A visit into 
a home with a family worker would give 
an insight as to approach and the manner 
in which information is gained. 

Those entering the ministry would be 
more thoroughly equipped to handle the 
many problems arising if, during their 
A.B. work, they would major in psy- 
chology and sociology and then do ad- 
vanced work in psychiatry, sociology and 
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social service training in seminaries. We 
need prophets, but the prophet of the next 
century will probably be the minister with 
the kind of social insight and sympathy 
so beautifully portrayed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus. 

Another means of securing information 
on social case work is by writing to the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
New York City, and asking for the 
Studies in the Practice of Social Case 
Work No. 1 and No, 2. The first series 
has an introduction by Harry L. Lurie 
which gives some fundamental advice on 
interviews. The remaining pages give, in 
complete form, the interviews in narrative 
and dialogue form, with which one can- 
not afford to be unfamiliar. The second 
series includes a report of the Milford 
Conference, with materials on Funda- 
mentals in Social Case Work Study. 

Other books which might be suggested 


are: 
Influencing Human Behavior by H. A. 
Overstreet, Peoples Institute Pub. Co., 
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Family Disorganization by Ernest R. 
Mowrer, University of Chicago Press. 

The Art of Helping People Out of 
Trouble by Karl de Scheweinitz, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. 

And a few articles: 

Psychological Processes in Interview- 
ing by Helen L. Myrick, The Family, 
vol. 7, pp. 25-29, March, 1926. 

Interview, Interviewers, Interviewing, 
by Bradly Buell, 7he Family, vol. 6, pp. 
86-90, May, 1925. 

A complete bibliography on the general 
subject of Family Relationship and Men- 
tal Hygiene, Fundamentals of Child 
Health, Fundamentals of Social Case 
Work, Legal Aspects of Social Work, 
Social Work and the Schools may be se- 
cured by sending to the National Health 
Council and also to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, both in the 
same building, at 370 7th Avenue, New 
York City. 

Then every minister should profit by 
subscribing for The Family and The Sur- 
vey, both of which are very valuable. 
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What Price Religion? 


A. W. GoTTSCHALL 
Pastor First Christian Church, Baltimore 


HE Department of Superintendence 

of the National Education Associa- 
tion met at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 23 to 27. To write of its per- 
sonnel, its program and its able handling 
of questions, its far-reaching vision of 
what education proposes to do would be 
impossible. One thing does stand out, 
however, which must challenge religious 
educators, and it is of this that I write. 
The church, with all her claims, her con- 
tacts and her ambitious program in the 
field of character education, is evidently 
not taken seriously by the country’s school 
masters. Participation of religionists in 
the five day conference was limited to 
daily invocation by a city minister or 
priest, attendance at divine worship on 
Sunday, and an appeal by Father John 
Elliot Ross, of Iowa—the old appeal for 
parochial schools to share in the benefits 
of public taxes. None of these items 
prove that the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence takes into serious con- 
sideration the value of religion as such 
and the value of church as a character 
building influence and agency. 

On the contrary, let me cite four mat- 
ters that impressed me forcibly through 
the days I was in attendance at the Con- 
ference sessions, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

1. THe Exuisits 

Practically half of the immense audi- 

torium space was reserved for exhibits. 
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Here, one found exhibits of text books, 
maps, radios, movie lanterns, magazines, 
chairs, desks, busses, and a complimentary 
Coca-Cola stand doing a rushing busi- 
ness. But I searched in vain for one sug- 
gestion of religion’s place in character 
building in all the books and magazines 
on display. It just was not there. I do 
not even recall seeing a book or pamph- 
let dealing in the slightest way with re- 
ligion and the church. Was this merely 
an oversight, or was it deliberately done? 
I do not know, but I have a faint idea 
that ali the exhibitors sensed that our 
school men in no way took seriously the 
church’s and religion’s claims for par- 
ticipating in building a better world. 


2. MonpDAy EVENING 


The auditorium was packed with twelve 
thousand of our schools’ choicest repre- 
sentatives. For intelligence, appreciation, 
seriousness, this group of men and wo- 
men could have no equal. Quiet, atten- 
tive and sympathetic, they listened to the 
Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, Representative 
in Congress from Florida. That was a 
vivid, vital, forceful appeal for an under- 
standing of our young people. Her 
charming voice, the twinkling in her eye, 
the never fading smile that played around 
her lips made her dagger thrusts the more 
effective because they always struck home. 
Then the appeal for better parents, homes, 
playgrounds, recreational features and 
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better schools, with better teachers and 
better methods, all to build good citizens 
for democracy? But at no time was the 
church, as a community institution and 
the one that ought to deal primarily with 
religious values, even so much as sug- 
gested. 

Then came the address by Mr. Frank 
B. Jewett of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, on “What Does 
Modern Industry Expect of Our Public 
Schools?” Of course religion and the 
church had no place here. This paper 
revealed frankly, perhaps unconsciously, 
the essential selfishness of our industrial 
system in all its wide reaches. More of 
this later. 

Now followed an address by Dr. John 
William Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, on “Education “Around the 
World.” It was inspiring to hear the 
progress education is making on every 
continent, but— well—the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, Saturday, March Ist, in 
commenting editorially on this paper, 
states, “From this broad viewpoint taking 
into consideration the educational work 
where it was scarcely known before, the 
progress in instruction is truly encourag- 
ing. As an assurance against disaster, 
however, there will have to be character- 
building along with the increase in knowl- 
edge.” Religion and the church were 
most conspicuous by their absence. 

3. TuEspAyY AFTERNOON 

The most revealing session of all was 
held on Tuesday afternoon in the Music 
Room of the Chalfonte Hotel on “The 
School and Its Public Relations.” Here, 
if anywhere, one would expect that the 
school and its relations to the church 
would find a place in the papers and the 
discussions. The addresses were made 
by Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, University 
of Michigan, and by Dr. R. G. Reynolds, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School. 
Now note, the home, the newspapers, the 
movies, the playground, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the libraries, the 
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farm, factory, mills, shops and stores 
were all mentioned, but again the church 
and religion had no place, not even so 
much as being mentioned in the papers 
and discussion. 


4, TuESDAY EVENING 


The auditorium was crowded. The 
Pageant on Education for Leisure was 
awaited with genuine anticipation. Over 
twenty-five hundred people from the 
schools of Atlantic City and elsewhere in 
New Jersey were to participate in the 
pageant. Here is the story: Time was 
lost. The Pirates of Time had stolen the 
leisure of the masses for ignoble ends. 
Someone must redeem and reclaim Time. 

The machine age had given the Herd 
so much leisure that the Herd was unable 
to contain itself. Sloth, Greed, and Vice 
vied with each other for this leisure time 
and money of the Herd. Only the Few 
were left unattracted, and these were led 
by Independence, Imagination, and Cour- 
age. When Time came to redeem the 
Herd and win it from its foolish pleas- 
ures, the Herd found itself in the Garden 
of Growth. Now what does one find in 
the Garden of Growth? The Arts and 
Sciences—painting, sculpture, handicraft, 
music, learning, discovery, invention ; the 
Sports—dancing, hockey, baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, basketball, wrestling, quoits ; 
Institutions—the home, the school, the 
playground, constructive work. The Coro- 
nation took place at the end of the pag- 
eant and it was the coronation of Educa- 
tion as the Herd’s Redeemer. 

What does all of the above mean? Two 
or three things : 

It may mean that our school masters 
think so little of religion and the church 
that they do not even take them into con- 
sideration. This is hardly possible, in 
view of the fact that most of these school 
masters are personally religious, and 
most of them are church men. 

In the second place, it may mean that 
churches have established so few con- 











tacts in local communities with the schools 
that, in fact, neither the churches nor 
the schools have very definite ideas of 
what the other group is actually doing. 
This is true in most cases that have come 
under my personal observation. 

In the third place, it may mean that our 
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more progressive churches are loathe to 
make known by various avenues of pub- 
licity the work they are actually doing. 

Here is a need and a challenge for 
some group to do some constructive work 
and hard thinking on the problem “The 
Church and Public Relations.” 


—ct>— 


The Atlanta Conference 


RALPH E. WAGER 
Professor of Education, Emory University 


HE Southeastern Regional Confer- 

ence of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, held February 12, 13 and 14 at 
Atlanta, Georgia, manifested certain very 
definite values. Undoubtedly judgments 
would vary as to the order of their im- 
portance, but these would probably be 
accepted by all who made continual con- 
tact with the conference. 

First, and most important, it demon- 
strated that earnest men of different re- 
ligious faiths and races can sit together 
and express convictions, often widely dif- 
fering, and in the end respect and even 
enjoy one another. If good will be the 
force which must become one of the chief 
elements of religion, then its mode of de- 
velopment out of clashing opinion was 
excellently illustrated. Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants freely spoke from long 
established convictions, yet, in the end, 
there remained a feeling of profound 
mutual respect—not only so, but a con- 
viction that much in common gives evi- 
dence of the universal search for that 
which yields the largest meaning to life 
and the inevitable parallel roads which 
are traveled. They are not so far apart, 
after all! 

Second, it brought significant points 
of view into the open. This was true of 





each problem discussed. Apparently 
every man spoke what he truly regarded 
as his highest level of insight. One point 
of view was hardly expressed before there 
was presented another and a different 
one. Some positions were unique and 
highly stimulating. In the presence of 
ideas so invigorating, one felt that reve- 
lation was not yet done. 

Third, it demonstrated the spirit of the 
R. E. A.—a free, untrammelled, unbiased 
forum, driving constantly toward the 
highest level of truth. No one felt re- 
strained, and none co-erced. No mention 
was made of raising money, of carrying 
out a program, nor were figures juggled 
to prove or disprove anything. One felt 
that he had “everything to win and noth- 
ing to lose.” Such a demonstration will 
mean much to the future. 

It is already evident that its effects 
were over a wider range than had been 
even hoped for. New sources of power 
have been discovered and brought to- 
gether; and if out of the Southland the 
keen intelligences can thus be marshaled 
for the cause of righteousness in our 
rapidly changing world, there will be 
cause for believing that it will really be- 
come a better place in which to live. 
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Social Psychology of International 
Conduct. By Grorce MALcoLmM StrRat- 
Ton. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 378. $3.00. 

This book was not aimed to be chiefly 
speculative but solidly built out of facts, 
in order to prepare the way to make a 
stubborn part of our world amenable to 
moral conduct. The endeavor to bring 
international conduct under the control 
of law and justice is the most important 
of all enterprises in which the nations 
are now engaged. This is the thesis of 
the book. 

In Part One, “Preparation for Inter- 
national Behavior,’ Professor Stratton 
examines the phenomena of race and 
racial differences. With an unusual de- 
gree of objectivity, and in a language un- 
derstandable to any intelligent layman, 
such factors as the following are consid- 
ered: the minds of backward races, the 
minds of advanced races, the mental like- 
nesses and contrasts in races, the range of 
racial prejudice, the definition of racial 
prejudice, the value of disliking people of 
alien blood, the concepts such as race, na- 
tion, nationality, the forces which make 
the nation, delusions in the national mind. 
the behavior of different nations. 

A careful and objective survey of 
available data indicates that there are not 
enough facts to warrant many of the cur- 
rent generalizations regarding various 
phases of race and racial differences. The 
author warns, however, that even though 
much of current thinking is based on 
half-truths and inadequate theories, these 
theories do not remain in books but ac- 
tually operate in political circles and are 
actually used by political leaders as if they 
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were facts. It is necessary, therefore, to 
do something vastly more statesmanlike 
than merely expose the shaky foundations 
upon which popular assumptions rest. 
Part two, “The Conduct of the Nations 
Towards One Another,” is a critique of 
contemporary theories and methods in- 
volved in current endeavors to develop 
international co-operation and _ peace. 
Some people see in the new means of 
communication the end of international 
enmities. But the conditions which make 
for acquaintance are also among the 
most powerful to make for enmity. It is 
at this point that Professor Stratton 
sounds a significant warning to religious 
educators. Unless a fundamental appre- 
ciation and understanding follows the 
present tendency towards closer acquaint- 
anceship, the factors which now are tend- 
ing to make the world a neighborhood are 
the factors that will set the war dogs 
loose. Not only facts, better acquaint- 
ance and political devices are necessary, 
but even more important is the use of 
sentiments, emotions and ideals. We do 
not have to long for a society of nations. 
“Nations are not called upon to create 
an international society, but only to civi- 
lize, to give law and order to the already 
existing society of the nations.” To rid 
the world of war does not require the 
elimination of the commercial and trade 
interest of nations. Many of the nations 
which lead in commercial expansion and 
progress are among the most peaceful. 
War cannot be attributed to any one the- 
ory, such as over-population, herd in- 
stincts, imperialism, or to an _ innate 
desire or tendency to wage warfare. 
War among human beings is an art, a 




















product of social planning; it is almost 
the crudest of institutional means to serve 
the highest of institutional needs. It is 
carried on because it still “pays.” There 
is a way out. 

Part three, “The Advancement of In- 
ternational Conduct,” points the way out. 
In no part of the book has the author 
shown greater wisdom than here. He 
points no easy way. He warns against 
making a fetish out of any particular 
method or scheme. Good-will trips, ex- 
change of professors, world peace con- 
ferences, disarmament parleys, world 
courts, the League of Nations, the out- 
lawry of war are all significant gestures 
in the right direction. Social artifices are 
necessary—high ideals must find concrete 
expression in political and social institu- 
tions. Although research revealing the 
facts involved is necessary, a wider shar- 
ing of what is already known would set 
the world leagues ahead on the road to- 
wards peace. Not only insight, knowl- 
edge, facts are necessary but “a special 
training . . . to modify the national de- 
sires, emotions and sentiments is para- 
mount.’” Such an education must be hos- 
pitable to all kinds of means and meth- 
ods. The present situation is half-way 
between pessimism and optimism. The 
trouble is not wholly that international 
society is without science and is undisci- 
plined in its desires, but partly that such 
science and good-will as are in the soci- 
ety do not find utterance in governmental 
policy. 

The author hopes that this book may 
lead both to continued research and to a 
wide dissemination of reliable data now 
available. 


With all due deference to the young, and 
especially to young collegians, the future largely 
lies with those more mature who, by self-di- 
rected studies, are disciplining their judgment 
rightly to vote and legislate and write editorials 
and teach and preach: These are the men and 
women who, by deciding the policies of today, 
are shaping the world of tomorrow. This book 
has a shy hope of being admitted to some part 
of the great company. 


The author is to be commended upon 
the objective attitude manifested in all 
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of his presentations. One might hope 
that this book would become a kind of 
new Bible to those who want to harness 
good intentions to intelligent procedures. 
J. A. Jacoss 
Religious Education Association 





Science and the Unseen World. By A. S. 
Eppincton. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. 91. $1.25. 

The importance of this Swarthmore 
Lecture for 1929 is out of all proportion 
to its size. It is a survey of the relations 
of our scientific and our religious experi- 
ences, and a frank and intimate confes- 
sion of faith. 

Without trying to follow through the 
course of the author’s thought in detail, 
let us seek to bring together his answers 
to four fundamental questions, namely: 
What is scientific experience? What is 
religious experience? What is the object 
of religious experience? What is the re- 
lation of God to the world? 

What, then, is scientific experience? 
On account of his interest in astronomy 
and related fields, Eddington answers 
this question in a fashion dominated by 
physics. Scientific experience, thus con- 
ceived, is based on the data furnished by 
our sense-organs (p. 40). These data 
are described by means of a complicated 
system of symbols, which reveal nothing 
about the nature of reality, but only the 
equations which the symbols obey (pp. 30, 
33, 36). This view of science excludes 
from the scientific realm the entire spir- 
itual life (p. 43). Eddington is certainly 
right in supposing that the physical sci- 
ences give no information about man’s 
inner life; but, important as his ideas are 
in stating the relations between physics 
and consciousness, they leave untouched 
the much more complicated problem of 
the relation betwen psychology and the 
spiritual life. 

What is religious experience? As con- 
trasted with the realm of sensations, re- 
ligious experience occurs in the inner life 
which is responsible, aspiring, yearning 
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(p. 40) ; in short, it occurs in the unseen 
world. He emphasizes the fact that the 
mystical outlook has a solid empirical 
basis. “Consciousness is not wholly, nor 
even primarily, a device for receiving 
sense-impressions” (p. 44). Indeed, our 
knowledge of the inner life is better 
grounded, he holds, than our knowledge 
of the outer world, for two reasons. 
First, we have a real and not merely a 
symbolic knowledge of our own nature 
(p. 36) ; and secondly, “mind is the first 
and most direct thing in our experience; 
all else is remote inference” (p. 37). The 
present reviewer welcomes this statement 
as identical with his own doctrine that 
the self is the datum. It is in this inner 
life that we become convinced that God 
reveals himself (p. 72). This mystical 
experience is not to be rejected as a re- 
sult jof philosophical criticism; on the 
contrary, our system of philosophy “must 
stand or fall according as it is broad 
enough to find room for this experience 
as an element of life” (p. 46). 

What, now, is the object of religious 
experience, this God whom it claims to 
reveal? Like many other writers, Ed- 
dington is somewhat evasive when it 
comes to facing the problem of God. He 
expresses antipathy to a discussion of the 
question whether God really exists. Yet 
by this antipathy he does not mean that 
he objects to thought about God or that 
he doubts the existence of God. 

Finally, what is the relation of God to 
the world? Here his view is strangely 
dualistic and deistic. It is true that he 
totally rejects the materialistic view of 
nature (pp. 33, 50), but he is not willing 
to think through the relations of God to 
nature. It grates on the scientific mind, 
he tells us, to accept the laws of science 
as insight into the divine power. He does 
not like “the heavens declare the glory 
of God”; possibly too many pious friends 
have told him that he should like it. He 
prefers the passage which declares that 
the Lord was not in the earthquake, but 
in the still, small voice (pp. 24-25), Ed- 
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dington thus achieves a liberation of re- 
ligion from science at the cost of divid- 
ing the world into two incommensurable 
and unrelated parts, the spiritual and the 
physical. This division is too artificial to 
be finally satisfactory, but the fact of its 
being made is another proof of the power 
of religion over the minds of men. 
Epcar S. BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University 





Delinquency Areas. By CviFForp R. 
Suaw. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. Pp. 210. $4.00. 
During the past few years Mr. Shaw 

has published several articles concerning 

rates of delinquency in different areas of 

Chicago. Readers of the Journal will re- 

call his article in the June, 1929, issue. 

His recently published book presents his 

data in detail. 

The study is made on the basic assump- 
tion that competition divides cities into 
groups or communities along economic, 
vocational and cultural lines. Eventually, 
each community becomes colored by tra- 
ditions and customs which differentiate it 
from other communities. The people who 
live in a given community reflect the cul- 
tute of the community in their personal 
conduct. It is therefore possible to study 
individual conduct through studying the 
community. 

Mr. Shaw and his associates have stud- 
ied truancy, male juvenile police cases, 
male juvenile court cases, adult male 
offenders, girl delinquents and recidivism 
by communities. For each type of con- 
duct, a spot map has been made showing 
the place of residence of the offender. 
The ratio of delinquents or of cases to 
the total number of persons of the age 
and sex involved has then been figured 
by square mile areas for the entire city of 
Chicago. In order to bring out more 
clearly the relationships, radial lines have 
been struck from the Loop to the sub- 
urbs, and concentric zones around the 
Loop have been drawn, with ratios of 
delinquency for each. 











The net result of this careful work is 
the finding that the ratio of truancy and 
delinquency of all types tends to be high 
in the disorganized areas just beyond the 
Loop and gradually decreases as the 
suburbs with their well-organized family 
life are neared. This is an important 
finding from the point of view of com- 
munity organization and church and 
school activities. 

In addition to the maps and tables of 
findings, the book includes one long illus- 
trative case for each type of delinquency. 
There is no bibliography, no index, no 
discussion of other studies in the same 
field and no suggestion of needed points 
for further study. 

While the data presented seem con- 
clusive so far as they go, the thoughtful 
reader will not be surprised that truancy, 
delinquency and recidivism are found in 
high degree in the same areas ; and the in- 
quisitive reader will wish that some of 
the time expended on elaborate analysis 
of almost identical types of material had 
been used to study widely different types 
of juvenile activity or other factors in a 
given community for the sake of com- 
parison with the delinquency ratios—for 
instance, racial background, Scout or oth- 
er organizational activity, library books 
drawn by children, attendance at play- 
grounds and so forth. In other words, 
one wonders whether, in their effort to 
make a sociological study truly scientific, 
Mr. Shaw and his associates have not 
fallen into the error of applying their 
technique beyond the point of needed 
verification of their findings and hence of 
hindering themselves in extension of their 
work into wider fields. 

RutH SHONLE CAvAN 

Religious Education Association 





The Life of Jesus. By JAMES BANFORD 
McKeEnpry. Philadelphia: The Jud- 
son Press, 1929. Pp. 256. $1.50. 
Religious educators are painfully aware 

of the dearth of curriculum material for 
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the church school. it is necessary to put 
into the hands of teachers well-organized 
material to give them direction and to 
help them in their work to get some 
place. The ideal, however, would be to 
have teachers of such personality and 
mental and spiritual equipment that it 
would be possible for them to proceed 
without too much dependence upon 
printed curricula. 

The Life of Jesus for Junior High 
School Pupils has been written too com- 
pletely from the point of view of the old 
school text type of book. There is little 
to fire the imagination or to develop the 
sense of adventure in the discovery of a 
fine character. 

The book contains many bits of in- 
formation, some of them very interesting, 
some of them rather crudely put together. 
The temptations, for instance, are not 
presented in a way that would make them 
appear important to an eighth grader. 
At the end of the discussion this state- 
ment, “We shall be ready to see that Jesus 
made a wise choice in the wilderness 
struggle,” is an illustration of the way in 
which the pupil is prevented from pursu- 
ing an answer to the question of what 
Jesus did with his life. There is little 
thrill when you already know the end. 

Jesus’ life is divided into conventional 
sections, an unfortunate plan which has 
characterized most of the books that have 
dealt with Jesus. Some of the titles are 
not at all attractive—“A Lesson in Hu- 
mility,” “Oh Jerusalem, Oh Jerusalem,” 
and “Out-pouring of Woes.” Often the 
language is not the language of juniors. 
Do we ever hear them speaking of human 
beings as “broken reeds of humanity?” 

I felt as I read the book that Jesus was 
not pictured as great enough to meet the 
longing of youth today. In the discussion 
of the resurrection there is no interpreta- 
tion of those early traditions of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus, which, as youth hears 
of them, inevitably raise questions. This 
problem is dodged under the statement, 
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“new experiences in the next few days 
transform these disciples.” 

On the other side, this story of the life 
of Jesus has some very interesting infor- 
mation and some splendid questions. It 
is a book that some teachers may find 
very useful. We must remember, how- 
ever, that we are dealing with youth who 
are daily living in the presence of expert 
teachers in the public schools, who have 
at their hands abundant and flexible cur- 
riculum material. So in the church school 
there must be ample materials and teach- 
ers who remember that they are teaching 
youth and not teaching books. 

J. W. F. Daviss 
Winnetka Community House, 
Winnetka, Illinois 





Religious Education in the Modern 
Church. By WiLLtiAamM CLAYTON 
Bower. St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 
1929. Pp. 270. 

Professor Bower has written an im- 
portant book in the new leadership train- 
ing series, sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education. In a 
single volume, he considers the history of 
religious education, various theories of 
its function, problems of administration 
in a local church, leadership training, 
method and content in religious schools 
and the relation of religious education to 
public education, including the movement 
for weekday schools. 

Valuable and stimulating at many 
points, especially in its treatment of the 
administrative details of an educational 
program for a local church, the book as 
a whole suffers from some of the limita- 
tions inherent in its construction. The 
author covers such an extensive field that 
he is forced to be exceedingly brief in his 
discussion of the various questions raised. 
Case situations and concrete incidents 
illustrating the topics are very rarely used. 
The style is necessarily somewhat tedious 
and unillumined. The danger of giving 
inaccurate and unbalanced impressions is 
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not altogether avoided. This is particu- 
larly true in the historical section, where 
the whole Medieval period is dismissed 
with these words, “The spirit of these 
centuries was the spirit of authority and 
repression in thought, in social life, in 
religion and morals,” and the Reforma- 
tion is praised for its freedom and social 
emphasis. In such a brief treatment, it 
is no doubt impossible to do justice to 
the many conflicting historical elements 
of the period. The references at the 
close of each chapter are not annotated 
and the “Lines of Investigation” appear 
to be a series of review questions on the 
material covered. 

A book such as this, written to serve 
the needs of many denominations and 
presumably approved in manuscript by a 
representative committee, is intended to 
have a wide usefulness. It must be a safe 
book. It can hardly be prophetic in any 
thoroughgoing sense. Its emphasis must 
be upon doing better work of the kind we 
are prepared to do, with the machinery 
which we now have on hand. The basic 
concept of this book is, accordingly, that 
of “spiritual engineering” along lines 
already laid out. To those who feel that 
the most pressing need of the present day 
is to push out boldly into new frontiers, 
it will not be a very significant guide. 
That is not its function. 

ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths. By 
DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING. New 
York: Association Press, 1929. Pp. 
265. 

This book, the fourth in a series on the 
missionary situation, is a challenge to the 
entire thought and practice of missionary 
work in the church. It is evidently de- 
signed to stimulate the reader to re-think 
and re-evaluate the whole philosophy and 
methodology of the missionary cause. 
Chapter by chapter, the author makes you 
acquainted with the major readjustments 
taking place in both the theory and 
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method of missionary endeavor. The 
book deals with the questions upon which 
a thinking missionary must make de- 
cisions, and with the concrete data show- 
ing how each question arises and impinges 
itself upon the worker. It is unique in 
method. It presents the concrete situa- 
tions within the tensions of actual social 
life—the tensions arising from the con- 
flict of one religion with another, one 
social culture with another—and allows 
the reader to develop his concepts of mis- 
sionary objectives and methods out of 
this medium. 

Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths 
will undoubtedly find its way into many 
church and Y. M. C. A. study groups. It 
deserves wide use. 

J. M. ARTMAN 

Religious Education Association 





How to Find the Right Vocation. By 
Harry Dexter Kitson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1929. Pp. 200. 
$2.50. 

One-half of the fifty million wage earn- 
ers in the United States are dissatisfied or 
inefficient in their work. An investigation 
made of typical manufacturing concerns 
in an eastern state showed that fifty per 
cent of the workers quit their jobs in one 
year. Such people turn to fortune tellers, 
palm readers, character analysts and 
other forms of charlatanism for guidance. 

The patent need for scientific guidance 
led the author of this volume, a Professor 
of Education at Teachers College and a 
well known student of vocational guid- 
ance, to attempt two important tasks: 
First, to make clear the factors involved 
in the selection of and the preparation 
for the right vocation and, second, to 
point out a body of principles and 
methods on which experts in vocational 
guidance are agreed. On the basis of his 
own investigations and his knowledge of 
the literature on the subject, he outlines, 
in non-technical language, the steps which 
he believes will enable the individual to 
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explore the vocational field and to select 
the vocation for which he can best fit 
himself. 

“Occupations, jyst like living creatures, 
are subject to the phenomena of birth 
and decay.” Misconceptions about voca- 
tional aptitudes are responsible for many 
vocational maladjustments. People are 
not “cut out” for specific vocations. Most 
people are capable of becoming success- 
ful in any one of many vocations. The 
growing complexity of modern life has 
brought into existence hundreds of new 
and interesting vocatioas and has rend- 
ered obsolete many of the older ones. The 
author outlines a number of the new 
vocations that are not yet overcrowded. 

One of the most helpful aspects of the 
book is the number of devices suggested 
for the exploration of the vocational field. 
Among those treated in considerable de- 
tail are studies of biographies, confer- 
ences with those who are adjusted and 
happy in their work, and short apprentice- 
ships in several vocations. 

The latter part of the book describes 
tests and other methods used by larger 
industrial concerns to select employees 
and to rate their abilities. 

The expert will probably not find any 
new contributions in this volume. The 
author takes for granted many factors 
that unquestionably demand more critical 
analysis before they can be accepted. 
With the exception of two pages and a 
half of annotated bibliography in the Ap- 
pendix very little source material is cited. 
In fairness to the author, however, it 
must be kept in mind that the book is in- 
tended as a practical guide to those who 
want to work out their own vocational 
salvation and not as a technical essay for 
experts. As a practical hand-book for 
parents, teachers and ministers, this vol- 
ume should be an invaluable service. It 
is written in a style and language within 
the comprehension of any intelligent high 
school student. It would prove an excel- 
lent text for class or group discussions. 
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It is one book of the year that should be 
purchased. 
J. A. JAcoss 
Religious Education Association 





Social Problems of Childhood. By PAUL 
HANLEY Furrey. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. 288. 

This book gives a scholarly survey of 
the opinions of various writers concern- 
ing the problems of childhood and the 
practical methods which have been used 
to eliminate or lessen the difficulties which 
the child meets in adjusting to society. 
He takes up the problems of child health, 
delinquency, mental hygiene, illegitimacy, 
subnormality, recreation, child labor and 
dependency. 

Several sweeping statements in the be- 
ginning of the book give the reader the 
impression that the writer may be intent 
upon advocating some panacea for all 
child difficulties. These few statements 
seem to have very little relation to the 
general presentation, which is remarkably 
free from prejudice or the attempt to ad- 
vance any particular group of theories. 

The recent book by Phyllis Blanchard, 
The Child and Society, analyzes the prob- 
lems of childhood from a psychological 
point of view more clearly than does 
Furfey. For a study of actual condi- 
tions which relate to childhood and the 
success of various procedures that have 
been tried, Furfey’s book is very good. 

Joun J. B. MorGan 

Northwestern University 





Principles of Elementary Education. By 
Joun Lours Horn. New York: Cen- 
tury Company, 1929. Pp. 394. 

Editor Chadsey, in his Introduction, 
well says, “One approaches a volume en- 
titled Principles of Elementary Education 
with some misgiving as to what he will 
find discussed under the title.” 

The author recognizes this and begins 
by a treatment of “two contending prin- 
ciples of organization,” meaning treat- 
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ment and organization of curriculum 
units, under (1) the principle of educa- 
tional levels, and (2) the principles of 
the educational techniques. The book 
continues current confusion by failing to 
distinguish between education and school- 
ing, and between principles and formula- 
tions of practice. It is a treatment of 
elementary school practices and not of 
“principles of elementary education.” 

It is high time educators catch up with 
the scientists and distinguish between (1) 
principles, (2) laws (formulations as- 
sumed to represent principles) and (3) 
rules (directions for procedure). 

A treatment of principles of elementary 
education would be child- and teacher- 
centered. This treatment is curriculum- 
and school-centered. 

There is no treatment of “study” as 
such and the few items concerning “‘dis- 
cipline” occur in the chapter on admin- 
istration. 

In spite of title and treatment, the book 
has help for elementary teacher and ele- 
mentary administration. The style is 
clear, even when the theory is not. The 
reader knows what the author means. 
The historical material suggesting 
“trends” helps to give perspective. 

Cuares E. RuGH 

University of California 





Singing Pathways. By Mary STEVENS 
Dickie. Cincinnati: Powell and White 
Company, 1929. $1.00. 

Songs, hymns, music, worship—these 
are recently coming into their own in 
character building and in religious educa- 
tion. To this movement, this book by 
Mrs. Dickie will make a significant con- 
tribution. 

Its material has been gathered from a 
wide range. Folk songs and folk music, 
church hymns and church music, standard 
and modern poets, present lay composers, 
Indian music, even a fugitive bit from 
the old singing school have been laid 




















under tribute in a search and study that 
have lasted over a number of years. 

The material is organized around the 
four themes—Self, Nature, Society, and 
God. These have been taken from the 
four objectives of all education in the re- 
port of the National Education Associa- 
tion a few years ago, on a Curriculum 
for Secondary Education. The adapta- 
tion of the music and the words to each 
other is pronounced by experts in the 
field to be unusually good. There are 
fifteen worship services and a poetry sec- 
tion for use in planning worship services. 

Leaders of boys and girls, twelve to 
seventeen years of age, will find the book 
fits their needs for social occasions, out- 
door events, worship services and relig- 
ious gatherings of various sorts. 

P. R. HAywarpD 

International Council of Religious 

Education 





Kindergarten - Primary Activities Based 
on Community Life. By Lucy WELLER 
CLouser and CHLOE EtHet MILLI- 
KAN. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. Pp. 307. 

The very large emphasis upon activi- 
ties, which has characterized the recent 
literature in the field of kindergarten- 
primary education, has been a wholesome 
thing, to the extent that it has directed 
attention to the child side of the educa- 
tive process. Enthusiasts, however, have 
often gone so far as to lose sight alto- 
gether of the importance of ideas, infor- 
mation and knowledge in child develop- 
ment. We welcome, therefore, this book, 
whose authors suggest the relation of 
activities and subject matter in its title, 
Kindergarten - Primary Activities Based 
on Community Life, and who illustrate it 
through descriptive accounts of work 
done in the schools. 

Two brief chapters deal simply and 
clearly with the selection of curriculum 
content and the objective of social studies. 
Of the remaining five chapters, four are 
given over to descriptions of units of 
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work based on commiinity life, one chap- 
ter each to the kindergarten, first, second, 
and third grades. The final chapter gives 
a list of units to be worked out in con- 
nection with special days and legal holi- 
days. Each unit is written up in con- 
siderable detail, including statements of 
the outcomes in enriched experience and 
understanding of certain phases.of com- 
munity life. Similarly, as in other ac- 
counts of “units,” or “projects,” or 
“centers of interest,” related work in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
music, literature, and so forth, as the case 
may be, is described. 

Another valuable feature of the book 
is represented in the carefully selected list 
of references for the teacher, in connec- 
tion with each chapter, and the list of pic- 
ture books, stories, songs and reading 
material, which may be used in connec- 
tion with the units of study. The book 
contains a number of photographs of chil- 
dren’s work and is attractively printed 
and bound. It will prove useful as a 
reference in courses in social studies and 
the teacher in the field will find in it an- 
other source of concrete, suggestive ma- 
terial. 

ALICE TEMPLE 

University of Chicago 





Our Wonderful Universe: An Easy In- 
troduction to the Study of the Heavens. 
By CLareENce AuGustus CHANT. Chi- 
cago: World Book Co. Pp. 191. 

This is a fascinating book. The re- 
viewer is not astronomer enough to haz- 
ard an opinion as to its complete scientific 
reliability, but the reputation of its author, 
who is professor of Astrophysics in the 
University of Toronto, is convincingly 
adequate. He writes with a clarity and 
lucidity of style delightful in a scientific 
book. Furthermore, his choice of words, 
his use of simple illustration and meta- 
phor reveal a knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary, the interests and experiences of the 
boys and girls’ for whom the book is 
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written. The profusion of photographs 
and drawings, also well selected to catch 
the interest and to stir to wonder the mind 
of youth, are admirable. 

The book is reverent before the mar- 
vels and immensities of the Universe 
without ever being trite or “pious.” It 
combines remarkably the scientific and 
the reverent to the reinforcement of both. 
No better book could be found as basis 
for a study course for older boys and 
girls in the church school—or, for that 
matter, anywhere else. Parents might 
profitably slip it into trunk or suit-case 
when the summer vacation starts. Camp 
directors would do well to add it to the 
camp library. It is a notable contribu- 
tion to that growing literature of science, 
which, through the clear interpretation of 
experience and of nature, enhances the 
meaning of life. 

ARTHUR L. SwIrt, JR. 

Union Theological Seminary 





The Behavior of Young Children in the 
Same Family. By BLANCHE C. WEILL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1928. 

This is a study in which the author 
raises a question which has baffled many 
a parent and teacher. “Why,” she asks, 
“under what is apparently the same gen- 
eral family situation, does one child de- 
velop one kind of behavior problem, and 
another child a different kind of behavior, 
while a third or fourth child may present 
no evidence of maladjustment whatever ?” 
In her attempt to answer this question, 
the author made careful case studies of 
the records of children who were brought 
to the habit clinics for pre-school children 
of the Massachusetts State Division of 
Mental Hygiene. The studies involved 
fifty-nine children in seventeen families. 
Twenty-five of these were regarded as 
problem children. 

The complete analysis of the records 
led the author to the conclusion that no 
two children in a family have exactly the 
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same environment ; each reacts to a some- 
what different family situation and hence 
responds differently. This is due to a 
number of factors, such as the sex of the 
child, his age, the order of his birth, and 
so forth. For example, in many families 
the boy is excused for “outbursts of 
temper, proprietorship, domination, etc., 
while the girl is condemned for similar 
reactions. Again, the oldest child in the 
family is the only one who has had the 
experience of being an only child; the 
youngest has never had the experience of 
yielding the center of the stage to the 
new baby, etc. These differences alone 
involve very different environments.” 

Obviously this, like other recent 
studies, points to the great importance of 
the period of infancy and early childhood 
and the tremendous effect of environ- 
mental forces, and hence the need of 
parent education. The author believes 
that it is through the baby-hygiene clinics 
and the habit clinics that the majority of 
young parents can be reached. 

ALICE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 





Preaching with Authority. By Epwin 
DuBose Mouzon. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1929. Pp. 245. $2.00. 
Bishop Mouzon is the first southern 

minister to be invited to the Lyman 

Beecher lectureship since 1886. It might 

be well to have another ambassador from 

below the Mason Dixon line, if the last 
lecturer is representative — not that the 
lectures contribute any new or startling 
point of view on the subject of authority 
in the field of religion; they do not. But 
the problem involved is dealt with by an 

honest mind in a dignified manner, and a 

commendable articulation of data on the 

subject is placed at the disposal of the 
reader. 

Bishop Mouzon, while salvaging out 
of the wreckage what seems to him of 
value, nevertheless, frankly accepts the 
modern world as he finds it and seeks a 
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valid basis for faith that takes into ac- 
count contemporary knowledge. A chap- 
ter on the authority of the Bible reveals 
a mind sensitive to spiritual values and 
at the same time acquainted with the his- 
torical method. A chapter on the author- 
ity of the cross, while a bit homiletical, 
speaks a brave word on an imperative 
fact of Christianity. His discussion of 
the church is a conventional exposition of 
the non-conforming Protestant concep- 
tion of the institution. 

There are three chapters of the book 
that are particularly timely. The Bishop 
deals with tradition in a balanced, judicial 
way. He distinguishes, with rare insight, 
between that fine conservation of collec- 
tive experience that gives contiguity and 
power to Christianity, and the dead hand 
of sanctified custom and credulity that 
has so often choked back the proclama- 
tion of truth born of new revelation. But 
the plummet of his thinking reaches the 
depth of his own strongest convictions 
when in chapters four and five he finds 
the only basis of religious authority in 
the Christ of history, who lives in the ex- 
perience of men. 

One wishes that the author might have 
faced more courageously the inferences 
of modern psychology as they bear on re- 
ligious experience. The discussion is 
weak at that point. But Preaching with 
Authority is a book that ought to find a 
place in the library of every young 
preacher, and, by young, we do not mean 
merely youthful. We accept the distinc- 
tion of the prophet, “Young men see 
visions, old men dream dreams,” and this 
is a book for men of vision. 

C. WALLAcE PETTY 

First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh 





Motion Picture Problems: The Cinema 
and the League of Nations. By WiL- 
LIAM Marston SEABuRY. New York: 
The Avondale Press, 1929. Pp. 426. 

This book makes very clear the sig- 
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nificance of motion pictures, both nation- 
ally and internationally. The American 
monopoly of 90 per cent of the screen 
time of the cinema theatres in many 
countries throughout the world has seri- 
ous implications, both for America and 
for other nations. These are of two 
sorts,—‘“those which primarily affect the 
public welfare from an educational, moral, 
artistic and cultural point of view, and 
those which primarily affect the trade, 
which involve economic, industrial and 
commercial considerations.” 

Mr. Seabury, former General Counsel 
to the Motion Picture Board of Trade 
and the NationalAssociation of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry, author of The Pub- 
lic and the Motion Picture Industry, is 
perhaps better than anyone else equipped 
to speak with definiteness and with 
authority upon his theme. His earlier 
book dealt convincingly and scathingly 
with the structure and practice of the 
motion picture business. His animus 
against the trade association known as the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, of which Will Hays is 
the “czar,” seems justified by the facts he 
presents and by common observation. Re- 
ferring to this association and its “For- 
mula” for the suppression of undesirable 
pictures, he says, “the pictures themselves 
which have been placed in circulation 
since it was promulgated are alone suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its complete absurd- 
ity and that it is mere industrial propa- 
ganda designed for popular consumption 
and not for industrial observance.” 

As to the moral influence of movies, 
especially upon children, he is obliged to 
content himself with the expressed opin- 
ions of juvenile court judges and others, 
as presented to the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations in 1926 
and 1927. The weight of opinion is 
however, impressive. A more recent 
book Children and Movies by Alice Miller 
Mitchell, University of Chicago Press, 
1929, based on.a study of over ten thou- 
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sand Chicago children, offers corrobora- 
tion of many of the opinions expressed. 

Mr. Seabury deals at length with the 
increasing number of pictures glorifying 
war and “holding up to ridicule and dis- 
paragement race, religion and nationalistic 
attributes” and holds that the first step 
in the organiaztion of an effective world 
peace should be the control of the motion 
picture. 

Finding both the modern methods of 
censorship and the industry itself “broken 
reeds upon which to lean or rely,” he 
urges inspection, instead of censorship, 
applied at the source of production by in- 
spectors designated by the League of Na- 
tions upon the request of an International 
Cinema Alliance. This Alliance should 
be based upon a common agreement 
among the nations represented to permit 
no pictures of a specified kind to be 
shown, and no pictures to be imported 
until and unless approved by inspectors 
designated by the League in behalf of the 
participating nations. 

He claims that this method of inspec- 
tion at the source is not censorship but 
fails to make the distinction clear or to 
show that it will escape the ethical, moral 
and artistic limitations under which all 
censorship suffers. Yet, with its lengthy 
and excellent appendix, its orderly presen- 
tation of the case against modern movies, 
and its emphasis upon the need for local, 
national and international action, it is an 
invaluable book and one which should be 
read by all who are interested in character 
education and in international relations. 

ARTHUR L. SwiFt, JR. 

Union Theological Seminary 





Educational Psychology. By RupoLexu 
PINTNER. New York: Henry Holt & 


Co., 1929. Pp. 362. $2.50. 

Two recent texts have appeared in the 
field of educational psychology. Each has 
departed fairly widely from the tradi- 
tional texts in this subject. Thorndike, 
who wrote the first modern Educational 
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Psychology, entitled his three volumes: 
(1) The Original Nature of Man, (2) 
The Psychology of Learning and (3) 
Work and Fatigue and Individual Differ- 
ences, respectively. Starch followed 
Thorndike with a text of which one-half 
was devoted to the three general topics 
already mentioned. The other half was 
devoted to the psychology of the different 
school subjects. Gates wrote an educa- 
tional psychology which was more like a 
text in general psychology with special 
emphasis on the psychology of learning. 
Several other good texts have appeared, 
but they are more or less similar to one 
of the texts already described. 

Jordan’s recent text deals with the 
problems of original nature, learning and 
individual differences, but in addition to 
these the last third of the text is devoted 
to educational tests, intelligence tests, the 
maladjusted school child and discipline. 

Pintner has gone even farther in intro- 
ducing the problems of measurement. In 
the Preface to his text he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Thorndike. He treats 
of the same topics with much new mate- 
rial which has been added since Thorn- 
dike’s texts were written. As we have 
already stated, much of this additional 
material consists in measurement. “We 
are measuring today things that did not 
appear measurable fifteen or twenty years 
ago. This additional material is not 
added as a closing chapter but rather as 
an integral part of the whole treatment.” 

Therefore, after a discussion of original 
nature, come four chapters on the meas- 
urement of intellectual and non-intel- 
lectual traits. Following a discussion of 
the laws of learning, the author takes up 
the nature and construction of learning 
curves. There are several chapters on 
the usual topics of memory, forgetting, 
transfer of training and fatigue. These 
are followed by chapters on educational 
tests and the new type examinations. The 
last topic is illustrated by a series of true- 
false questions at the end of each chapter. 

This text, like the others by this 























author, is characterized by a clear, fair 
statement of its problems. ‘The style is 
free and easy without complex sentence 
structure. The discussions are adequate 
without being involved. 

This approach to educational psychol- 
ogy should appeal especially to the gen- 
eral reader and to those teachers who 
prefer to give a general introduction to 
the problems of measurement along with 
the problems of learning rather than to 
defer it to a later course. 

A. R. GILLILAND 

Northwestern University 





Feelings and Emotions. Edited by 
Martin L. ReyMERtT. Worcester: 
Clark University Press, 1928. Pp. 454. 
Will psychologists ever be able to estab- 

lish order to supplant the chaos which 
exists in the field of emotions? This sub- 
ject lends itself so readily to speculation 
and so little to experimentation that it 
has been the most backward subject in 
modern psychology. 

Dr. Reymert bravely attempted the task 
of synthesis when he organized the sym- 
posium which was held at Wittenberg 
College in October 1927. He invited 
psychologists from various parts of the 
world and succeeded in assembling thirty- 
four papers which were either read in 
absentia or presented in person. These 
papers are printed in the Symposium. 

The main subjects presented are: Gen- 
eral problems in the psychology of feel- 
ing and emotion, special problems in the 
psychology of feeling and emotion, 
physiology of feeling and emotion, path- 
ology and psychoanalysis of feeling and 
emotion, feeling and emotion in children, 
feeling and emotion in relation to 
esthetics and religion, history of the psy- 
chology of feeling and emotion, and emo- 
tion in relation to education. 

Almost every conceivable viewpoint is 
expressed, in clear and striking manner, 
by representatives of the various schools. 
It provides a rich storehouse for the pro- 
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fessional psychologist, and Dr. Reymert 
deserves great credit for his attempt to 
bring together the diverse views which 
are represented. If it leads to an ex- 
perimental approach which will eventually 
bring order into this field, Dr. Reymert 
will have made a great contribution in or- 
ganizing the symposium. 
Joun J. B. Morcan 
Northwestern University 





The Country School: Its Practice and 
Problems. By M. K. Asusy. London: 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1929. Pp. 276. 

Writing from a personal experience of 
several years’ work in the rural schools 
of England, with a lifetime of contact 
with British rural life and with a fine 
professional training and educational in- 
sight, Miss Ashby has given us an inti- 
mate picture of the history and present 
status of English country schools. We 
get the atmosphere and environment of 
the rural school in the first chapter, which 
gives a vivid description of some typical 
schools. This is followed by an admir- 
able resumé of the history of rural 
schools in England from the Fourteenth 
Century to date. One of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of this history is the rela- 
tion of the established church and the 
clergy to rural education. This experi- 
ence challenges the consideration of those 
who advocate too intimate an association 
of weekday religious education with the 
regular curriculum and management of 
our country schools. 

The general condition and equipment 
of school buildings is well described, 
and the curriculum and methods now in 
use are carefully analyzed. A most 
stimulating chapter on “The Country 
Child” describes the physique, mentality, 
psychology, environmental influences and 
interests of different types of rural pupils. 
Miss Ashby repeatedly shows the preva- 
lent lack of adaptation of educational 
equipment and methods to meet the social 
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and economic environment and reveals 
how the school is handicapped by the im- 
possible economic condition of British 
farm laborers. A chapter on “The Rural 
Bias and the Curriculum,” gives an ex- 
cellent statement of sound objectives of 
rural education. Other chapters on “The 
Importance of School Method,” “The 
Rural Teacher and His Training,’ and 
“The Education of the Country Ado- 
lescent,” give a keen analysis of the out- 
standing needs in each of these fields. 

This is one of those rare books which 
is scholarly in its scope and analysis, and 
at the same time grips one with a vivid 
portrayal of the existing situation by one 
who is a true educator, who understands 
country life as it is and has a vision of 
the possibilities of the rural school in its 
regeneration. 

DwiGHt SANDERSON 
Cornell University 


English Girlhood at School. A Study of 
Women’s Education Through Twelve 
Centuries. By Dorothy Gardiner. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Pp. 501. 

This history of the education of women 
in England begins with the earliest avail- 
able records and comes up to 1800. The 
various influences are traced, in so far as 
they can be determined, from extant docu- 
ments. Many influences were effective 
in keeping education for women alive for 
a period and then died out, other factors 
coming to the fore. The convent and an 
interest in religious living seem to have 
been the first influences. Later the court 
and preparation of the girl for marriage 
through training in manners, needlecraft, 
music, and the elements of reading and 
writing took education from the convents 
and changed its character from religious 
to social and domestic. Boarding schools 
came in the seventeenth century, charity 
schools for the children of the poor in the 
eighteenth century, and apprenticeshiping 
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of girls for industrial training was prac- 
ticed throughout. The influence of vari- 
ous writers, of educational theories, of 
the first outstanding militant women lead- 
ers is traced. 

The book is a scholarly piece of work. 
The minutiae of details, of names, dates, 
quotations, makes the book difficult to 
read and obscures the discussion of the 
trend of educational changes. The reader 
must in large measure make his own in- 
terpretation and orientation of the steps 
by which women began to gain a foot- 
hold in the educational world. A popu- 
lar presentation of the material in this 
book would be an excellent thing. 

RutH SHONLE CAvAN 

Religious Education Association 





Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. By 
J. H. Denison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 555. $5.00. 
This volume attempts to supplement 

current economic, geographic, climatic 

and political interpretations of history by 
stressing the emotional aspects so often 
overlooked or inadequately appreciated. 

Its aim is “to demonstrate that civiliza- 

tion is grounded in emotion and regulated 

by it, and that the difficulties of this 
present age result from a failure to ap- 
preciate this fact and to cultivate the 
emotions which are essential to the new 
forms which civilization has assumed.” 

By the term “emotion” the author refers 

to those wishes, desires and sentiments 

which bind a group together into a com- 
mon loyalty to their common cause. Such 
social attitudes and loyalties welded to- 
gether by the power of dramatization 
form the real basis of unity in any great 
culture. It is here rather than in com- 
mon intellectual ideas built up through 
the process of rationalization that we are 
to find the secret of the great historic 
cultures. 

This central thesis is illustrated by a 

wealth of historical data drawn from a 

wide range of civilizations, ancient and 
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modern. The great civilizations of the 
world are divided into two main types, 
patriarchal and fratriarchal, each of 
which is distinguished by characteristic 
social attitudes. For example, many of 
the early cultures developed unity on the 
basis of their relation and loyalty to a 
common racial ancestor or deity, the uni- 
fying emotions being cultivated and re- 
enforced by political and_ religious 
leaders. 

The purpose of the book is practical. 
With the historical perspective gained in 
the earlier sections, the author throws 
light on some of the social problems of 
present-day civilization. He attributes 
much of our confusion and maladjust- 
ment to the fact that, though society has 
shifted from patriarchal ideas and insti- 
tutions to fratriarchal (i. e., from an 
autocratic to a democratic basis), we 
have failed to develop corresponding 
social attitudes and loyalties with suffi- 
cient emotional power to produce the 
needed cultural unity. The closing por- 
tion of the book deals with more effective 
means of social control in keeping with 
the changed character of modern society. 

The study is the result of extensive 
historical research and wide travel. With 
so tremendous a field surveyed, one is 
led to question the sweeping conclusions 
drawn, especially since citations to 
specific sources are wholly lacking. A 
general bibliography at the end of the 
volume gives the only clue to authorities 
used. : 
Witii1aM V. Roosa 
Culver-Stockton College 





Peder Victorious. By O. E. ROLvAAc. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. 
Pp. 350. $2.50. 

This is a book rich in the wisdom of 
life. It is a sequel to Giants in the 
Earth, a saga of the Dakota prairie and 
of Per Hansa, Norwegian immigrant, and 
his wife, Beret. Per Hansa typifies the 
vigor and the enthusiasm of the pioneer, 


Beret the loyalty to homeland that will 
not yield to alien demands. Peder Vic- 
torious takes up the story twenty years 
later, weaving into a tortured pattern the 
struggles of Peder, the youngest son, to 
resolve in his own life the conflict so 
bitterly dramatized in his mother’s 
struggle to be true to the tradition, the 
language and the religion of her native 
land. 

With deep insight and true feeling 
Professor Rolvaag makes real and living 
this story of the second generation. The 
sociologists write of “accommodation 
groups.” This novel, better than any 
scientific treatise with which this reviewer 
is acquainted, analyzes the conflicting 
factors and the resulting disorganization 
of personality. To religious educators it 
offers a masterly presentation of the part 
that religion plays in the process. Indeed, 
the story might be called a case study in 
religious loyalties in an “accommodation 
group.” 

The earlier chapters, dealing with the 
boyhood of Peder, carry the authority 
and the conviction of a scientific analysis 
of the thoughts and fears of a child mor- 
bidly concerned with religion. 

. . . God? Why, yes. In the room where He 
was, one had to be very careful and not talk 
too loud. . . . One saw queer things after dark. 
God’s face was only eyes, eyes that spied every- 
thing. .. . Evenings Peder had long talks with 
God to remind Him of things He must not 
forget....:.+. old people were always so forgetful ! 

But during the spring that Per Hansa’s 
body was found after the melting of the 
snows in which he was lost, God became 
a nightmare thing. “God grew until he 
took on huge proportions . . . There 
He sat sweeping the heavens with His 
great arms . . His face, bluish black, 
expressionless. His eyes seeking out 
someone to kill.” 

Gripping, poignant, authentic writing, 
this. And strangely a part of Peder’s 
struggle with the problem of suffering 
and of evil was his worry over the na- 
tionality of God. Was He “too busy 
over in Norway to have time to come 
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here? ...If God lived here, He 
must be an American. ... But just 


suppose now God didn’t like their talk- 
ing to Him in Norwegian?—When He 
was an American?” As Peder grows to 
young manhood the struggle continues. 
Throughout the story the mother stands 
firm, fighting for the ideals of the home- 
land. 

So through the simple events of the 
community’s life, the religious revival 
and the resulting split in the church, the 
building of a barn, political rallies over 
the division of Dakota Territory, the- 
atricals at the schoolhouse, marriages, 
sickness, death, runs the undertone of 
conflict, Norway against America, Amer- 
ica against Norway, until at last America 
wins. 

Peder is a real and living person, but 
in Beret the story centers. Hers is the 
epic struggle, her constancy the bond 
uniting the two books into a single and 
tremendous drama. In writing these 
books Professor Rolvaag has made a real 
contribution both to sociology and to re- 
ligion. 

ARTHUR L, Swirt, JR. 

Union Theological Seminary 





The Burning Bush. By JosEpuH GAER. 


Cincinnati: Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, 1929: Pp. 333. 
$2.00. 


Few know that the Talmud contains, in 
addition to much uninteresting and rela- 
tively unimportant Halacha, beautiful 
folk-tales, superb legends and instructive 
parables. The term Aggadah is applied 
to such portions of the literature. The 
ancient rabbis were not exclusively de- 
voted to the Law. Many were gifted 
with profoundly imaginative minds and 
with spiritual insight far above the ordi- 
nary. To embellish the biblical tales, to 
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render the narratives more fascinating 
and significant, was one of their most 
pleasant and fruitful occupations. He 
who is not acquainted with the profound 
and Aggadic elucidation of Bible char- 
acters and texts can never correctly ap- 
preciate the spiritual progenitors of Israel 
as conceived by the common people. In 
the rabbinic anecdotes and comments, the 
heroes and heroines of biblical lore be- 
come not only more intensely human, but 
more courageous, prophetic and, occasion- 
ally, even divine. 

Mr. Gaer, in The Burning Bush has 
taken the simple narratives of the Bible 
and retold them, primarily for children, 
in beautiful prose, and with abundant and 
careful use of the Aggadic additions and 
embellishments. Occasionally he intro- 
duces a folk-tale that has been transmitted 
from generation to generation by father 
to son, by word of mouth. 

The author enjoys the rare gift of a 
profound imagination and a style peculi- 
arly adapted for children. 

The chapter heads are particularly 
striking—e. g. “The First Funeral,” 
“The Floating Menagerie,” “Because of 

.a Pot of Lentils,” “The Lost Asses that 
Crowned a King,” “The Ass That Said 
Something,” “The Man Who Thought He 
Was God,” “The Miracle That Happened 
to a Fish” and “The Whale That Swal- 
lowed a Strange Fish.” 

The book is divided into two sections. 
The first is devoted to the Pentateuch, 
and the second to the remaining historical 
books of the Bible. The volume will 
make a valuable addition to our children’s 
Bible literature. Adults will find it de- 
lightful reading. Non-Jews, interested 
in Judaism, will be pleased with the fresh 
and stimulating material it contains. 

THEODORE N. Lewis 

Mt. Sinai Congregation, Sioux City 





Holier Than Thou. By C. E. Ayres. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. Pp. 240. 
$2.50. 


The author presents in whimsical and often 
rather entertaining style his views on modern 
civilized man. Nobility of character is just a 
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matter of taste. One feels that the author is 
dealing only in flimsy surface fashion with 
the subject, but here and there are penetrating 
observations.—E. E. Domm. 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. By 
EpMuNpD DES. Brunner. New York City: 
Doubleday Doran & Co. Pp. 277. 

This volume presents just the sort of factual 
material which is needed as a basis for valid 
judgment in this controversial field. The au- 
thor arrives at a number of conclusions quite 
at variance with prevailing impressions. The 
immigrant in agriculture is not a thing of 
the past. The foreign-born farm popula- 
tion is not likely to show any startling 
decrease, and the immigrant farmer has 
a contribution to make to American agriculture 
for some years to come. Despite the frequent 
handicaps of poor soil and inferior location, 
these farmers are succeeding. Assimilation, 
whether measured by intermarriage, language 
or participation in social activities, though in 
many instances slow in getting under way, is 
proceeding at an accelerating pace. Although 
the church in rural immigrant communities is 
passing through a period of transition and is 
retaining its foreign language only in the more 
isolated sections, it seems to be making the 
transition quite successfully, since its young 
people, unlike their neighbors of native stock, 
show little evidence of the tendency to cast 
aside their responsibility as future church lead- 
ers, but hold their religion in the first place 
as a matter of course. 

One of the most valuable chapters is devoted 
to the critical study of differences in intelli- 
gence alleged to exist between native and for- 
eign born, as well as between those of north- 
ern and southern European ancestry. By seg- 
regating tests given to rural from those given 
to urban children, so as to secure groups with 
less diversity in occupational experience, by 
grouping the rural children on the basis of 
language spoken in the home, and by compar- 
ing the scores of tests requiring a maximum 
with those requiring a minimum knowledge of 
English, the differences in intelligence quo- 
tients were found to be so small as to be ac- 
counted for by the degree of familiarity with 
the English language alone. Nor were sig- 
nificant differences found between north and 
south Europeans by this method. So far as 
rural America is concerned, there is no evi- 
dence that the intellectual level of communities 
is being either raised or lowered by changes 
in the racial stock. 

The study is given greater concreteness by 
the inclusion of four case studies of successful 
foreign- born agricultural communities. 

It is regrettable that the proof-reading of this 
otherwise excellent monograph has been so 
poorly done that the reader is at times puzzled 
to reconcile the tables with the text. At times, 
also, too great condensation of material, espe- 
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cially in the chapter on Intermarriage, leads 
to obscurity in interpretation—Howard E. 
Jensen. 


Fundamentals of Objective Psychology. By 
JoHN FreperiIcK DasuHiett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1928, Pp. 571. 


This is a textbook in psychology which has 
enough solid material in it for a good course 
in psychology and yet is presented in a manner 
which arrests and keeps the attention of the 
beginning student. It has the unusual merit of 
presenting with remarkable consistency the ob- 
jective viewpoint in psychology without wast- 
ing time hurling invectives at psychologists of 
other schools. 

The author begins with a clear statement of 
the stimulus-response hypothesis, describes the 
effector organs, the receptor organs, the cen- 
tral connecting mechanism and then explains 
learning, emotional behavior, attention, social 
behavior, perception, language and reasoning 
in terms of this hypothesis. Ali this is done 
with a lack of dogmatism and with a clearness 
which is very satisfying to the beginning stu- 
dent in psychology.—John J. B. Margan. 


The Sun of Higher Understanding. By H. J. 
Doumette. Christopher Publishing House, 
1929. Pp. 181. $1.75. 


This is an interpretation of the Sermon on 
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the Mount which has here and there fine flashes 
of insight but on the whole leaves one some- 
what bewildered because of the strange usage 
of words and the mysterious meanings that are 
found in Jesus’ plain teachings. The author 
claims to “give all the important keys for the 


mystic, occultic, scientific and logical inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Doctrine.”—E. E. 
Domm. 


Jesus and Human Conflict. By JoHn Dow. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1928. Pp. 
335. 

This is a valuable treatment of the problem 
of human suffering. The culmination of the 
story of Israel’s suffering is found in Jesus 
and His spiritual succession. The book is a 
revision of the Cunningham Lectures deliv- 
ered by the author at New College Edinburgh. 

—E, E. Domm. 


Modern Parish Problems. By E. F. GARESCHE. 
New York: J. F. Wagner, Inc., 1928. Pp. 
239. 

The Roman Catholic priest also is wrestling 
with parish problems. A perusal of this book 
will convince the reader that Father Garesche 
is sharing his rich experience as a parish priest 
with the public. Incidentally it gives a Prot- 
estant reader fine insight into Roman Catholic 
positions on many up-to-date problems. A 
nihil obstat book.—E. E. Domm. 


Rural Sociology. By Joun M. Gittetre. New 
York: Macmillan Company. Pp. xi. 574. 
This is a revised edition of a standard text 

by the dean of American rural sociologists. It 

differs from former editions only in the more 
logical arrangement of some of its materials, 
and the incorporation of new data not available 
when the last edition was published i in 1922. In 
viewpoint and scope, it remains unchanged. It 
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recognizes the basic importance of the eco- 
nomic aspect of American rural life, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to a desirable 
social life in small towns and in the open 
country. It consequently analyzes the economic 
problems of the farmer as an introduction to 
the discussion of rural institutions, town-coun- 
try relationships and rural ‘progress. This 
work, because of its concern with the practical 
problems of the countryside, will continue to 
serve as a valuable aid to the rural worker in 
the fields of religion, education and social 
service.—Howard E. Jensen, 


The Big American Parade. By E. Hatope- 
MAN-JuLIUS. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 424. $3.00. 

Readers of religious interests will profit by 
this attempt at describing the “soul” of these 
United States. Its broad strokes include areas 
of thought and action which are the actualities 
of life, but which scholarship so often fails to 
perceive. If religious leadership is to help 
“the man on the street,” it may have to reckon 
with such psychological and other phenomena 
as are here displayed. To call “the American 
scene” the “Big Parade” is very apt! 
Here is something for religious leadership to 
really lead. Chapter XII, “Are We a Christian 
Country?” expresses the doubt if it be so. 
Chapter XI, “The Dogma of Reformism,” 
seeks to defend emergent modern freedom of 
the individual against social, economic, politi- 
cal and other dogmas in the guise of reforms. 
A better counter-irritant than Menckenism; 
less “eastern” and more national !—William L. 
Bailey. 


Religion Teaching Plans. By M. Inez. Ben- 
zier Bros., 1929. Pp. 245. $2.00. 

Sister Inez modestly presents a “record of 
a careful attempt to teach certain truths of 
religion according to the laws of sound peda- 
gogy.” The book is of interest to Protestants 
in that it demonstrates the Roman Catholic 
progress in the direction of modern approved 
pedagogy. Nihil obstat book—E. E. Domm. 


The Physical Welfare of the School Child. 
By CuHartes H. Keene. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 505. 

This book, as its sub-title indicates, is “a 
textbook in school hygiene and health work in 
the schools for normal schools and colleges.” 
It is so definitely addressed to classroom teach- 
ers and principals that it has little in it of value 
for others. It is precise and careful, even cau- 
tious in its statements. 

Although Dr. Keene is evidently familiar 
with modern educational methods and ably out- 
lines various class projects in health, he is less 
at home in the field of general psychology, as 
is evidenced by his treatment of play and his 
most conservative recommendations as to sex 
education in the schools. His book indicates 
how great has been the progress in public 
health education and how strategic is the pub- 
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lic school in the prevention and cure of illness 
and especially in the establishment of sound 
and lasting habits of health in the general pop- 
ulation. 

Parents and others having direct responsibil- 
ity for the training of children will find in this 
book a convincing proof of the importance of 
health education, a knowledge of what the pub- 
lic school might do in its promotion and an 
understanding of the ways in which they may 
co-operate with the school in this essential 
task—Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


Foundations of Jewish Ethics. By Armin H. 
Kotter. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. 236. $1.50. 


The volume justifies abundantly its signifi- 
cant title. It does deal with the foundations of 
Jewish ethics, and not with speculative theo- 
ries and defensive apologetics. Jewish authori- 
ties, ancient, medieval and modern, expound 
the ethics of Judaism in a convincing manner. 
The editors satisfy themselves with a brief and 
helpful introduction to the several themes. This 
unique method of presentation precludes all 
doubt and all argument as to what moral con- 
cepts are basically Jewish. 

The eight chapters consider “Morality as the 
Basic Requirement of Judaism,” “Fundamental 
Views of Morality,” which heading includes 
Doing and Believing, and Moral-mindedness, 
“Purity of Soul,” “Freedom of the Soul,” “Re- 
ward and Punishment,” “Equality of All Hu- 
man beings” or Universalism, “The Will to 
Live” and “Knowledge and Mortality.” The 
brief editorial analysis is followed by numerous 
carefully selected quotations from the syna- 
gogue’s authoritative religious, philosophical 
and ethical books. The sources utilized belong 
to the choicest literary possessions of Israel and 
cover the entire range of Jewish thought. Jew- 
ish ethical ge ogy are established securely 
by the Bible, the Apocrypha, Philo, The Tal- 
mud, The Kuzari, sect of the Pious, Duties 
of the Heart, Mishneh Torah by Maimonides, 
Ikkarim by Albo, Messilat Yesharim by Luz- 
zato, Jewish Theology by Kohler, and Ethics 
of Judaism by Lazarus. The excerpts from 
these Jewish classics will prove extremely il- 
luminating to those who are without access to 
the vast and significant Hebrew ethical litera- 
ture in the original—Theodore N. Lewis 


Mental Hygiene. By DaNnteL Wo rorp LARUuE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 443. 
Glands, instincts, eugenics, racial traits, psy- 

choses, sleep, sex education, preschool children, 
religion sub- and superintelligence and many 
other subjects are mentioned in passing in this 
book, which leaps uncritically from one theory 
to another. There is total lack of effort to 
harmonize the divergent theories presented in 
different chapters. 

The author seems strangely lacking in fa- 
miliarity with the best of the recent work on 
disordered personality. Psychoanalysis is no- 
where mentioned. Emotional conflicts and com- 
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plexes are not mentioned. Repressions receive 
but a word. The author places more responsi- 
bility on inherited and instinctive traits than is 
usually accorded these factors. Beyond that, 
his suggestions of control of mental life are 
intellectualistic—one should have ideals and 
follow them. There is almost no discussion of 
the importance of the emotional life in relation 
to mental health and mental disorders—Ruth 
Shonle Cavan. 


Religion, Whence and Whither. By C. Macon. 
New York: Association Press, 1929. Pp. 101. 
This is a little book of excellent merit, de- 

signed for laymen and written by a student 

with a keen, sympathetic understanding of 
the modern religious problems confronting 
the intelligent churchman. In simple style 
and with clear thinking the author meets the 
situation in an honest, free and reverent man- 
ner. The titles of the chapters are (1) The 

3ible, What It Is and How to Read It; (2) 

The Church—How It Came to Be; (3) The 

Creeds—How They Developed; (4) The Next 

Reformation.—E. E. Domm. 


Psychology for the Writer. By H. K. Nrxon. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1928. Pp. 
250. $3.50. 

This book treats three main subjects: The 
analysis of the ordinary human being, the 
psychological principles which are involved in 
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1927 


A summary of in- 
vestigations in psy- 
chology, education, 
religious ideas and 
social problems. 

By 
Goodwin B. 
Watson 
Ph.D. 
and 


Delia H. Biddle 


Research work- 
ers, teachers and 
students face an 
impossible task. 
In psychology 
alone, 100 pages 
per day would 
have to be read 
in order to keep 
up-to-date on 
published studies 
and investiga- 
tions. 


A Year of 
Research 


is a short-cut to 
506 investigations 
published during 
1927. The investi- 
gations are classi- 
fied and a sum- 
mary is given for 
each one. 

Here in brief form is 


the material pub- 
— during one 


bearing 
the he problems and pro- 
of religious, 
+ nee A and s0- 
cial agencies. 


CONTENTS 


A discussion with classified ref- 
erences is followed by an annotated 
bibliography covering studies in the 
following fields published during 1927: 


Heredity and original 
nature 


Eugenics 
Sex differences 


Racial differences 

Physiological basis of 
temperamental dif- 
ferences 

Physical development 

Intelligence 

Tests of personality 
traits 

Honesty 

Ratings 

Scientific studies of 
mental hygiene 

Psychoanalytic 
studies 

Introversion-extro- 
version 

Fundamental nature 
of learning 

Transfer of training 
Improvement of study 

School programs 


82 pages, paper cover. 


Studies of the con- 
tents of curricula 
Methods of teaching 
Supervision 
Administration 
Personnel studies 
School success 
Adult learning 
Parental attitudes 
Studies of social 
problems 
Social attitudes 
Studies of religious 
ideas and attitudes 
Studies in dependency 
Delinquency and 
crime 
Sex problems 
Tobacco and alcohol 
Recreational activities 
Vocational guidance 
Statistical techniques 
Border-line phe- 
nomena 
Summaries and re- 
views 


Price $1.00 
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writing technique, and the psychology of the 
writer. 

His analysis of the reader is concerned with 
the principles of motivation, the obstacles which 
prevent the easy satisfaction of desires, and the 
ways in which the individual adjusts to this 
thwarting. He gives a more or less conven- 
tional list of human instincts and discusses in 
a popular fashion the “defense mechanisms” 
of psychoanalysis. This section is suggestive, 
but the writer who would make a real human 
appeal should know more about people than 
this treatment will give him. It may stimulate 
writers to study psychology more intensively. 

His discussion of the technique of literary 
effects is presented in a manner which would 
appeal to the reader of yellow journalism rather 
than to the man who is writing for these peo- 
ple. His captions illustrate his method: “The 
man-bites-dog-Method,” “The Why-is-this-thus 
Method.” “The I-bet-you-can’t-do-this Method,” 
“The This-is-the-inside-story Method,’ “The 
Turning-flapjacks-in-the-window Method.” 

He analyzes the writings of some successful 
authors in a rather clever fashion and ends his 
discussion with a plea for the development of 
creative imagination in writers. 

He has an appendéd bibliography of some 
200 titles—John J. B. Morgan. 


New Horizons. By. Joun Epcar Park. Smith 
and Porter Press, 1929. Pp. 104. $2.00. 


New Horizons is a collection of some forty 
brief chapel talks prepared for Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. In his foreword, Dr. 
Parks states that they were intended “to help 
the members of the college to start the day 
together in a healthy frame of mind.” 

Theological heaviness is conspicuously lack- 
ing; instead there is humor, novelty, assiduous 
avoidance of the commonplace both in thought 
and phrase, and a practical approach to weighty 
problems which must have built pleasant mem- 
ories in student minds.—Kenneth I. Brown. 


Adult Education in Homemaking. By VERNA 
M. Parson anv Atice H. Hatey. New 
York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 251. 


While this book is for the teacher and ad- 
ministrator of the specific vocational training 
of women for homemaking, it is of signifi- 
cance in the wider field of adult education. 
Here is an attempt fostered by the government 
and carried out by the local school leaders, to 
discover the needs and problems of homemak- 
ers and to develop a technique for helping them 
to meet these problems. It is another indica- 
tion that education is a life-process, that it 
always grows out of human problems and that 
it results in a larger socialization. The authors 
offer it as indicating the line of achievement in 
a new field —T. G. Soares. 


Do We Need a New Religion? By Paut Ar- 
THUR ScHuipp. New York: ‘Henry Holt 
& Company, 1929. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


It is the author’s avowed purpose “to bring 
into, relief a few outstanding facts which would 
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seem to be fundamental to an understanding 
of real religion in our day.” In the light of 
these facts, he believes we need “a religion 
newer and hetter every year; daily adjusting 
itself to new needs and new surroundings; daily 
more effective in the life of the individual and 
of society.” But this, he contends, is not a 
new religion. It is the religion of Jesus. The 
religion of Jesus Christ has not failed, but the 
Christian church has failed. The revival of 
the church itself is needed. 

With a Christocentric theology, a rather 
pragmatic philosophy, a simple style and pene- 
trating ethical vision, the author has written a 
constructive volume. The chapters on “The 
Kind of God We Need,” and “The New Atti- 
tude of Science” are specially commendable.— 
Charles Parker Connolly. 


Nature, Cosmic, Human and Divine. By J. Y. 
Stmpson. Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. 
157. $2.00. 

This volume is based on the Terry Lectures 
delivered by the author at Yale University. 
The lecturer undertook an important task, 
viz., to point out the bearings of a particular 
science on closely related sciences and on hu- 
man life and thought in general. He is aware 
of the peril that lurks in the possible misuse 
of knowledge through the circumstance that 
man’s moral development may lag far behind 
his growing control of the forces of nature. 
The book is a scholarly and valuable contribu- 
tion—E. E. Domm. 


Must We Have War? By Frep B. Situ. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1929. Pp. 
318. $2.50. 

Despite his neglect to furnish an index richly 
deserved, his antiquated theology distorting the 
human sienificance of evolution, ignorance 
of, or hostility to, the “revisionist” theory of 
the origin of the World War, and his failure 
to discuss yellow journalism as a challenging 
barrier to the peace crusade, Mr. Smith has 
written a noble book entitled to the “Foreword” 
of commendation by Owen D. Young and to a 
very wide and appreciative reading. 

The author’s experience as a world traveller 
and as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the World’s Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches has given him 
breadth of vision and a wealth of information 
concerning the peace movement. He offers his 
readers a comprehensive and encouraging vision 
of the outstanding forces in the peace crusade, 
together with timely and definite suggestions 
as to what churches and individuals can do. 
There is here a happy combination of judicial 
appraisal, broad vision and emotional glow, 
making the treatise appeal at once to the head 
and the heart—Charles Parker Connolly. 


The Primitive Church. By Canon B. H. 
Streeter. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. 322. $2.50. 

Since the appearance of The Four Gospels, 
B. H. Streeter needs no further introduction to 
students of early Christianity, nor does a vol- 
ume bearing his signature need any other guar- 
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The problem girl, the delinquent 
girl, the underpaid girl, the college 
girl have long been studied and writ- 

ten about. 


NOW, The Business Girl 
has come into her own. 


More girls between the ages of 18 
and 24 are employed in business offices 
than in any other occupation. Two- 
thirds of them are high school grad- 
uates. Eighty-five per cent want to 
be married. Their average salary is 
$25 per week. 

In this book, the normal American 
- displays her interests and prob- 
ems. 


Here is the typical girl found in girls’ 
clubs and classes. 


CONTENTS 


I. Normal Girls and Their Problems. 

II. Who Are the Office Workers? 

III. Interests and Problems—General Survey 
—Trouble Centers and Interest Centers. 

IV. Home and Family Life: Fundamental loy- 
alty; The broken home; Old world atti- 
tudes. 

V: Intellectual Abilities and Interests: Busi- 
ness = are bright; Literary Digest or 


True Story? Business girl and adult edu- 
cation. 
VI. Friends: Girl friends; “TI am) in the market 


for a husband and. babies.’ 

VII. Recreational Interests: | “Travel all over 
the world.” 

VIII. Vocational Problems: Business girls at 
sixteen; How long does a job last? Why 
girls leave their jobs; The untrained 
worker; How girls have reached the 
higher salary ranks. 

IX. The Girl and Her Money: The budgets of 
thirty girls. 

X. The Girl and the Church. 

XI. Undeveloped Personalities. 

XII. A Challenge to Institutions: Six _bibliog- 
a - Schedules and imstructions for 
interviews; Questionnaires on problems of 


girls. 
97 pages, paper cover. Price $1.00 
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Do You DRIVE Your Children? 


Do You Know HOW To Lead 
Them? 


read 


EXPLORING RELIGION 
WITH EIGHT -YEAR- OLDS 


By Helen Firman Sweet 
and Sophia Lyon Fahs 


The record of an experiment made at 
Union School of Religion, New York. 


Are you curious to know what actually 
happened when a skilled teacher of re- 
ligious education acted on her theory to 
trust the child? As you watch her class 
develop during thirty-two consecutive 
Sundays you become aware of the fruit- 
fulness of her method. 

“Fascinating narrative and one which can but 


stimulate the forward looking teacher.’’—J/nter- 
national Journal of Religious Education. 


“An exceedingly valuable addition to the small 
number of books that enable us to see how 


children actually think and feel and learn in 

respect to the meaning of life. The facts are 

inherently important; they are presented with 

luminous simplicity, and the ‘Interpretation’ is 

penetrating and profound.”—George A. Coe. 
$2.50 
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A THOROUGHLY 
ENLIGHTENING BOOK 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 


By Grace Loucks Elliott 


“Mrs. Elliott is admirably equipped to in- 
tegrate psychological theory with the practical 
problems and techniques of the leader of girls. 
She is frank, of course, but hers is the frank- 
ness of honest and sincere idealism. Many a 
mother, teacher, club leader, and especially 


many a worker in religious education might 
profit from this clear sympathetic presentation 
of the fundamental needs and adjustment pat- 
terns in adolescent girls.”-—Goodwin B. Watson. 
$1.25 
Order from your bookseller 
or from 


New York 


One Park Avenue 























antee of excellence. In the present volume 
Canon Streeter has primarily in mind the pres- 
ent-day problem of church unity raised by the 
claims of different churches to be the only true 
representatives of the primitive church order; 
in his masterful way he shows convincingly 
that there was no such thing as a primitive 
church order, but that the greatest variety 
existed in the practices of such great centers 
as Antioch, Ephesus, Rome and Alexandria; and 
that the fixed order later recognized by the 
Catholic Church was the end of a long process 
of evolution. The claims of various present- 
day churches may therefore be equally valid, 
and so those who take the New Testament as 
a norm for present-day church organization 
should not refuse to recognize the validity of 
different types of organization, for the New 
Testament itself has no consistent view on the 
question. But along with this discussion, this 
volume bristles with illuminating suggestions 
for the student of early Christian literature, 
for example, the argument that First Peter was 
produced in Asia and the use made of Pionius’ 
Life of Polycarp against the Ephesian residence 
of the Apostle John—S. V. McCasland 


Boys Who Made Good. By ArcHER WALLACE. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 135. $1.00. 


This book is for boys—‘“boys who want to 
make good,” as P. R. Hayward puts it in his 
introduction. It is written in easy, readable 
style and contains fascinating episodes relating 
to the lives of such persons as John Wanamaker, 
Charles M. Schwab, William ‘Crawford Gor- 
gas, George Eastman, George Peabody, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Henry Ford, Cecil Rhodes, James 
Watt. 

While most of these characters are well 
known, we are indebted to Mr. Wallace for 
collecting so many human interest stories re- 
garding these distinguished men, everyone of 
whom has made his mark in the world by 
practicing forbearance, patience and an indiffer- 
ent attitude toward hardships from which so 
many of us recoil. Another feature of interest 
is that these are modern characters for the 
most part, some of whom are living today.— 
Emerson O. Bradshaw. 


Individuality and Social Restraint. By Grorce 
Ross Wetts. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1929. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


This book consists of a summary statement 
of the essentials of individual psychology from 
a moderately behavioristic standpoint, followed 
by a brief discussion of the nature of social 
groups and their réle in molding the original 
nature of man into conformity with the re- 
quirements of life in society. It makes no 
original contribution to the subject; perhaps 
the author did not intend that it should. It is 
described on the cover as “a popular survey 
of individual and group psychology as related 
to the problems of the modern man in adjust- 
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ing himself to the increasing pressure of so- 
ciety.” As such, the author avoids the start- 
ling half-truths and sensational generalizations 
so characteristic of current popularizations of 
science and has produced a work which can 
be placed in the hands of the intelligent lay- 
man without the usual danger of evoking seri- 
ous misconceptions. 

However, certain errors occur which are 
hardly excusable in a careful scientist, even 
when writing for popular consumption. When 
the author contrasts the “rightful task” of 
emotion as “constructing the goals for thought 
and action” with that of thought as “the ob- 
taining of those goals” (page 108) one won- 
ders what room is left for his faith in the pos- 
sibilities of science in the construction. of a 
more rational social order. For if we are to 
hope for a more purposive type of social con- 
trol through the application of the methods of 
science to the problems of man’s associative 
life, it can only come through a dispassionate 
and critical examination of the validity of 
these emotionally cherished “goals” themselves. 
One could also wish for the evidence for the 
statement that “the objections still found here 
and there against the assuming of full citizen- 
ship by women are relics of polygamous prac- 
tice, with its accompanying conviction that 
women are intellectually inferior to men and 
are a form of property (page 147). This is 
entirely too simple. How, then, is the denial 
of full citizenship rights and the imputation of 
inferiority to other economic, racial and social 
groups to be explained? 

Furthermore, one examines the volume in 
vain for the evidence of “the increasing pres- 
sure of society” upon the individual which fur- 
nishes one of the basic assumptions of the book. 
The implication of the author’s data is rather 
that which has been so effectively stated by 
Walter Lippmann in A Preface to Morals, that 
the decay of the ancestral order in ecclesiasti- 
cal and domestic institutions has loosened the 
bonds of the inherited social controls and pro- 
vided no substitute for chaos. When the au- 
thor cites the single illustration of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment as “an example of the ex- 
treme limits to which legal restrictions may 
go” (page 242) one wonders if he has forgotten 
the restrictive measures of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with their sumptuary 
laws, their multiplicity of capital crimes and 
their frequent use of the stocks, pillory and 
ducking stool for trivial offenses of which so- 
ciety now takes no official cognizance what- 
ever. That society now bears heavily upon the 
individual in matters which it once ignored is 
obvious, but that, on the whole, the “onerous 
burden” of “imposed discipline” (page 244) is 
increasing is one of the vagaries of psychoanaly- 
sis applied to the interpretation of the social 
unrest. That social control is changing is 
patent. That it is either increasing or decreas- 
ing in amount in proportion to the total field 
of individual and social action is an uncritical 
assumption which continues to plague much 
current social discussion—Howard E, Jensen. 
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EDUCATORS 


Here are but a few contributions 
and aids in religious education 
developed out of experience of the 
Y. M. C. A. movement with youths, 
available to all who influence 
group thinking and action: 


Process of ty Thinking 
by Harrison §. Elliott 


Bearing of Psychology Upon Religion 
by Harrison S. Elliott 


Group Leaders and Boy Character 
by A. J. Gregg 


Character and Personality Tests 
A Series of Ten Tests— 
Compiled by Goodwin Watson 


Camping and Character 
by Hedley S. Dimock—Charles E. 
Hendry 


So Youth May Know 
New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 
by Roy E. Dickerson 


Sex Life of Youth 
by Grace Loucks Elliott— 
Harry Bone 


Christian Citizenship on a World Basis 
by Hall, Clark, Gregg 


Jesus and a Boy’s Philosophy of Life 
by L. K. Hall 


Case Studies for Teachers of Religion 
by Goodwin B. and Gladys H. 
Watson 


Write for guide to Leadership 
Training and Activities *Material. 
A complete and authoritative list 
of books containing much helpful 
tool material for workers with 
youth. 
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, Religion and Conduct. Abingdon. 
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& Colby. 
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Cooper, SS. in Religion and the Modern Mind. 
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Who Accept as Against Those Who Reject Religious 
Authority, University of Iowa Press. 

Jones, Charlotte Chambers, Junior Worship Guide, 
Pilgrim Press. 

King, William P., Behaviorism, Cokesbury. 

Lowe, Boutelle Ellsworth, Internaticnal Education for 
Peace. F. Weidner. 
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Martin, A. W., Worship in 
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Mason, Bernard S., Camping and Education. Red- 
book. 

Mathews, Shailer, The Atonement and the Social 
Process. Macmillan. 
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Needham, Joseph, Man a Machine. W. W. Norton. 
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Thompson, Warren S., Danger Spots in World Popu- 
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According to Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf 
By HENRY H. MEYER 


Religious Educators in general and students of its historical 
aspects in particular will gain much from it. 


Dr. Meyer has written a book that ought to be made compulsory 
reading for all those who are entering any form of religious work. 


Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI 
420 Plum St. 


CHICAGO 
740 Rush St. 
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Sivione Sreanaeramssim PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


ee 

: § Single with bath $3 to $4 

Ne : 1000 Rooms} Double with bath $4 to $6 

hy As One block from Subways—Five blocks from 
the Largest Department Stores. 


To This Inn Of Aospitality A Matron in attendance for the comfort and 

















LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


One of America’s Newest Hotels 


700 Rooms ~- 700 Baths 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 

















Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Re.icious EpucarTIon. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 























RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





For Every Church School Worker 


Inspiring and Practical Materials and Methods for Christian Teaching in 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


from the heart of the organization which represents 42 denominations in their 
cooperative work in religious education, 


The International Council of Religious Education 





Better teaching methods Worship programs 
Higher objectives Plays and pageants 
Vacation church schools Plans for Religious Education 
Weekday church schools Week (September) 
Equipment for the modern day Present-day trends 


Rates: Single subscriptions, $1.50 per year; Special to pastors, $1.00 per year. 


Club subscriptions: Five or more to individual addresses, $1.25 each; 
To one address, $1.00 each. Sample on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Room 2200, Old Dearborn Bank Building, Chicago 











PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The monthly magazine for modern educators and parents 


Contents for May 


Tenth Annual Conference Number 


Stanwood Cobb—President’s Message. 
Burton P. Fowler—Incoming President’s Message. 
George A. Coe—Character as End and as Process. 
Paul V. West—Some Pros and Cons of Handwriting Instruction. 
oy W. Holmes—Aristotle and Aristotelianism in Education. 

Lucy L. W. Wilson—The New Education in Chile. 
Edwin L. Miller—The Organization of the Detroit High Schools. 
John L. Foley—Progressive and Experimentalists as Educational Allies. 
Eleanor Olmstead Miller—An Experiment in Individualized Instruction. 
A. Gordon Melvin—Temp and Ti 


SPECIAL OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION we will include one copy of 
either “After Ten Years,” or “Education as Active Process,” reprints of important issues. 





Department P 
Progressive Education Association, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 

Enclosed find my check for $3.00 for which enter my subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
for one year. This entitles me to membership in the Progressive Education Association, with the 
benefits of its service. 


Name 


Address 

















